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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (othe. 
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Under the Immediate Patronage and Sanction of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

H.R.H., the Princess of Wales. 

H,R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
H.R.H, the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 


GRAND PERFORMANCE IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


OUNOD'S NEW SACRED DRAMA, “ TOBIAS,” 


and other works of his compositions (first performance in any country.) 


On TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 13, 1866, at ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
Principal vocalists: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Whytock, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Chorus and Orchestra 
nearly 300. Conductor: Mr. BENEDICT. An engagement to conduct the first 
performance has been offered to the composer, M. Gounod, Sofa Stalls, 21s.; 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, in Area and Balcony, 5s.; Upper 
Gallery, 3s. To be had at Mr. Mircue.y’s Royal Library, of the Principal 
Librarians and Musicsellers, at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and at 
the Office of the Hospital, Upper Gower Street. 

J. W. GOODIFF, 


By Order, 
January 27th, 1866. Clerk to the Committee. 


CHARLES GOUNOD.—An engagement to conduct 


¢ the first performance of his new Sacred Drama, TOBIAS, ‘and several of 
his other works, on Tuesday, February 13th, at the St. James’s-hall; has been offered 
to the composer, M. Gounop. The tickets are now ready, The seats will be appro- 
priated according to priority of application.—University College Hospital, 25th 
January, 1866. 


\ ISS SUSANNA COLE’S ANNUAL CONCERT will 


take nlace at the Assembiy Rooms, Eyre Arms, St. John's Wood, on 
Tuesday evening, January 30th, 1866, at eight o'clock precisely. Artistes—Madame 
Weiss, Miss Susanna Cole, Mrs, Alfred Gilbert, Miss Palmer, Madame Heywood, 
Wilbye Cooper, Mr. William G. Offord, Mr. Chaplin Henry, Mr. Welch, and 
Mr. W. H. Weiss, Solo Trumpet—Mr. T. Harper. Violin—Mr. Otto Booth. 
Pianoforte—Mr, H. Baumer, Mr, A. Gilbert, and Mr. W, Bache. Conductors—~Mr. 
James Coward, Mr. Sidney Naylor, and Mr. Sudlow. Numbered stalls, 5s.; 
reserved seats, 38, to be had of Miss Coxe, 25, Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, W. 


M& J. G. PATEY begs to announce that, notwith- 


standing his engagement with the Opera Company, Limited, he is at liberty 
to accept engagements elsewhere. Adelphi Chambers, 7, St. John-street, W.C. 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square.—Under 
the immediate patronage of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, Her Grace the 


Duchess of Wellington, and a Committee of Ladies —The nobility, gentry, and the 
publie are respectfully informed that a GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take 
place next Thursday, February Ist, to commence at eight o'clock, ander the superin- 
tendence of the Committee, to aid in raising a fund for the support of Miss Leach, 
professor and teacher of music, who is now in advanced years and in distressed 
circumstances. The following eminent artistes have most kindly volunteered 
their valuable aid on this occasijen:—Miss Banks, Madame Weiss, Mrs. Osborne 
Williams, and Madame Sainton Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. W. H. Wiess. 
Violin, Mons, Sainton, ; pianoforte, Mr. Deacon ; concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi, 
Conductor, Mr. Deacon, Sofa stalls, 10s, 6d. ; family ticket to admit three, £1 58, ; 
second seats, 6s.; may be obtained at Mitchell's, Bond-street; Ewer's musical 
library, Regent-street ; Ransford's, Holles-street; and of Mr. Fish, at the Hanover- 
square rooms, : 


‘T. JAMES’S HALL.—MISS BERRY GREENING 
b (Who has hitherto been known to the Public as Miss Berry only) begs to 
announce that her FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
Saturday, February 10th, commencing at Eight o'clock. Vocalists: Madame Laura 
Baxter, Miss Palmer, Miss Louisa Van Noorden, Miss Berry Greening; Signor 
Ferranti, Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Chaplain Henry, Herr Fass, (From the Royal Opera 
at Hanover), and Mr. Sims Reeves. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Miss Madeline 
Schiller, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. Benedict; Harps—Mr. J. 
Balsir Chatterton ( Harpist to the Queen), Mr. John Thomas (Pencerd Gwalia) ; Con- 
certina—Mr, R. Blagrove ; Violoncello—Herr Lidel. Conductors—Messrs, Benedict, 
Lindsay Sloper, Pilotti, Lehmeyer, Frank Mori, Randegger, and Herr Wiihelm Ganz. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at all Music 
Publishers, and Austin's ticket office, 28, Piccadilly. 























R. FRANK ELMORE will sing, “ Alice, where ar 
Thou," at the Beaumont Institution, February Sth. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


THE OPERA COMPANY LIMITED. 
ANTED, CHORISTERS for the Summer Season, 


commencing on the 2nd April, and terminating 2nd August. Ladies and 
Gentlemen (Vocalists) desirous of accepting an engagement, and having a know- 
ledge of music, must apply, by letter, to Mr. Cawoop, Secretary to the Opera Com- 
pany, 7, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE SATURDAY CON- 

J CERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES recommence THIS DAY, 
Saturday, January 27th. Principal Artistes—Mdlle. Ida Gillies, Mdlle. Bornholdt, 
Herr Reichardt; and Violin, Herr Strauss. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Programme includes Beethoven's Symphony, No. 8, in E; Violin Concerto, No, 
8, Spohr; Overture, Die Naiaden, Sterndale Bennett. 

Admission, half-a-crown, or by New System Guinea Season Ticket free, 

Note,—This will be an especially attractive day. A splendid display of Camellias 
in bloom in the Great Transept. A collection of the principal works of John 
Gibson, R.A., will also be on view in the Transept. 


MR. J. LEVY. 
\ R. J. LEVY’S success in America on Distin’s PATENT 


Licut-VALve Cornet, has been so immense that, at the request of his Transat- 
lantic Patrons, he consented to appear at some extra concerts, which accounts for his 
non-arrival in England. He is now on his way home. H. Disttn, Military Musical 
Instrument Maker, 9 and 10, Great Newport Street, W.C., in answer to numerous 
enquiries, begs to say he can now accept engagements on Mr. Levy's behalf, com 
mencing 18'h February ; or application can be made to Mrs, Levy, 27, Tavistock 
Place, Tavistock Square. 


R. APTOMMAS has removed to 13, Nottingham Place, 


Regent's Park, N.W., to which address all communications are requested to 
be addressed.—January 1st, 1866, 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, St. James’s-halls 
—Conductor, Dr. Wytpe.—Subscribers are respectfully informed that the 
FIFTEENTH SEASON will Commence in April next. The subscription is for five 
grand Vical and Instrumental Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, and five grand 
public rehearsals, on the previous Saturday afternoons, Terms: Stalls and first row 
balcony, £2 2s.; second row balcony, £1 11s. 6d. The orchestra will be on the same 
grand scale as in previous seasons, and will consist of the most eminent instru- 
mentalists. The stalls of subscribers of last season will be reserved for them until 
February 1st, after which date all unclaimed stalls will be offered by priority of 
application to new subscribers. Subscribers’ names are received by the Hon. Sec., W: 
G. Niouoits, Esq., at 33, Argylle Street, W.; Messrs. Chappel and Co., 50, New 
Bond Street; Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., New Bond Street; Messrs, Ollivier, 
Old Bond Street; Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street, W.; and by Mr, 
Austin, ticket office, St. James's-hall.—W. Gragrr Nitcuo.ts, Hon, Seo, 




















Dedicated, by permission, to Professor Sternoate Bennett, and performed by 
Cuarves Hate, 


IR. WITH VARIATIONS, for the Pianoforte, by G. 


O. Currer.—London ; Copx, Appison, & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


\ ADLLE. BORNHOLDZ (Oratorio Singer from Copen- 
hagen) will make her debué in London at the Crystal Palace, THIS DAY, 
Saturday, January 27th. 


it) XETER HALL—JUDAS MACCABAGUS, first 
Performance this season, Wednesday, 31st. Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN. 


XETER HALL.—“ Sound an Alarm,” by Mr. Leton 
Wi son, the new tenor, Wednesday, 31st. 


{XETER HALL.—* See the Conquering Hero comes.” 
Band and chorus, 700, Conductor, Mr. G. W. Mantiv. Wednesday, 31st, 














XETER HALL.—JUDAS MACCABAUS, Wednes- 
day, 3ist, NATIONAL CHORAL SOOIETY. Organist, Mr. Jouw G, 
a Tickets, 3s.; stalls, numbered and reserved the whole evening, 5s. 
Offices, 14, 15, Exeter Hall, 
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I NAVIGANTI. 
\ ISS ANNA HILES, MR. WEISS, & MR. GEORGE 


PERREN will sing Randeg ager ’s Popular Trio, “1 Naviganti” (The Mariners), 
1, February 19th, 





at Southamptor 


k. BENEDICT'S and MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S 
PIANOFORTE ACADEMY, 16, Grosvenor Street (by the kind permission 
a Messrs. Collard and Collard).—Lent Term will commence on Monday, Jan, 29th. 








\ ISS MADEL EN A CRONIN’S FIRST PIANO- 
1 RECITAL will take wh ice at her residence, 29, Queen Anne Street, Jan. 30. 
Vocalists: Miss Banks, Miss Arabella Smyth, and Madame Elvira Behrens, Violon- 
cello—Signor Pezze. Conductor—Mr, C. J. Wareirr. 


MWHE MONTHLY ees AL REVIEW, conducted by 

Mr. Howarp Giover, No.1, March Ist, will contain “The Music of Modern 
** Robert 8x humann as composer and critic,” * Richard Wagner, his 
music and his doctrines,” Reviews of Listz’s *Symphonische Dichteingen,” &c., 
* An English School of Music,’ “ Artistic Sketches,” “ Our Musical Institutions,” 
Criticisms, and public performances, &c., &e. 





Germany," 





MISS BERRY GREENING. 

ISS BERRY GREENING (who has hitherto been 
known to the public as Miss Berry, only) will sing “Cherry Ripe,” with 
ay ations, c npr expressly for her, at Camberwell, Februé ~~ 23rd. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 


\ ISS BERRY GREENING (who has been hitherto 
| known to the public as Miss Berry, only, requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
hor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF 
\ ADAME RUDERSDOFFF is at present fulfilling 
j ragements at the Gewandhaus (Leipzig), Bremen, Erfurt, Jena, Weimar. 
return to England on the 29th instant. All let tters’ addressed to 16’ 
Wellington-road, St, dé ‘hn's. Wood, N.W., will receive immediate attention, 





MR. AGUILAR. 
R. AGUILAR bees to announce his removal from 
Westbourne Square to No. 1%, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, HYDE 


-January, 1866. 


YANDEGGER'S POPULAR TRIO, Ll Naviganti 
(The Mariners) will be sung hy Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, 
aud Mr. Weiss, at Dr. Bucherer’s Concert, Tunbridge Wells, February 6th, 


JQLUMENTHAL'S POPULAR SONG, “'The Days 


* will be sung at Dr. Bucherer’s Concert, Tunbridge Wells, 





that are no more,’ 
February 6th, 

ERR RE LC iH A R D é ly will ; sing “Das Bildniss ”’ 

{Soothe te, von Mozart) at the Crystal Palace Concert, THIS DAY, Sat- 


anuary 27 “4 








ERR REICHARDT will sing his Favorite Song, “ My 
heart's in the Highlands,” at the Crystal Palace Concert, THIS DAY, 
Saturday, January 27th. 





ERR REICHARDT will sing his new and highly 


successful Song, * You must guess," at the Crystal Palace Concert, THIS 


DAY, Saturday, January 27th, 


MDLLE. LIEBHART 


Will sing her greatly successiul Ballad, 


“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” 
(COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER BY GUGLIELMO), 
At Burslem, January 31st, and at Brighton, February 2nd, 
MADAME W. 


Pianist to Her Gract 








VINCENT WALLACE, 


» Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 


Begs respectfully to announce to her Friends that she will Resume giving 


LESSONS ON THE PIANOFORTE., 


61, Ordnance Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 


Ms R. FRANK ELMORE will sing iow new song, “ Airy 
Ming 





ian,” at Leeds Castle, January 31st; Maidstone, Feb, sth; Canter- 
th; Bayswater, Feb. 21st; and Ashford, March’ 6th,—128, Adelaide 


1 RS. TENNANT begs to announce her return 4 ton n 
| for the season. Terms, for Concerts, Oratorios, Soirées, &c., as well as for 
Instruction in Singing, may be gbtained of Mrs, Tennant, 58, Maddox- -street, New 


wit IE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces.— 
Address—No., 9, Soho-square, W. 


_ ROSE HERSEE will sing Breyeprer’s Popular 
Variations on “The Carnaval of Venice” at Walworth, January 29th; 
Peckham, February 5th; York, January 30th. 
London, 2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 


V R. RICHARD C. LEVEY (Paganini Redivivus) begs 

to announce that all letters will in future find him at his new address, 16, 
Moreton Place, St. Georye’s Square, Pimlico, London, All offers kindly solicited 
at least Four Weeks in advance. 











Price 3d., by post, 4d., 
THE 


CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD ALMANACK FOR 1866: 


Containing, with other useful information, Hints and Rules for the Formation and 
Management of Church Choirs ; the Musical Record for the Year 1865; List of the 
Principal Churches in London, with Description of Service used in each, etc., ete, 


THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD 


Is published on the First of Every Month. Subscription, 4s. per annum; Post Free. 
Mertz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


WILD HIS-STORY.—An Ituustrarep Comic Cuant 
: By Cuantes Hat, 

** There is no such a thingas Chants."—Zdinburgh Review, ‘ Finest moral out.”"— 
Educational Monitor, ‘I take it."—Philosophical Mother, ‘1 chauts it,"—Popular 
Singer. ‘ The illustrations are quite worthy of anybody."—Fine Arts Register, 
“This song ought to immortalize its composer."—That's Hall, 

Hopwoov & Crew, 42, New Bond Street, 








Published this day, handsoniely illustrated 


“WHAT SWEET BLOSSOMS SHALL WE GATHER.” 


The poetry by B. 8. MonrGomery, 
The Musie by 
E. L. HIME. 
Price 3s, 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready, price 4s., 

L. ENGEL'S NEW SONG, 
THE TIME IS COME. 

(Chanson de Victor Hugo.) 

Sung by 
SIGNOR GARDONI. 
The English Words by PatGrave Simpson, 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just published, price 4s., 


FAIRY LILIAN WALTZES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


As performed at Her Majesty's State Balls, and daily by the Orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace. Composed and dedicated to Lapy EsMonpg, Jounston Hovss, 


BY KARL VOGLER. 


“This set of Waltzes is now all the rage at the Courts of France and Prussia, and 
is acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant and effective Morceaur de danse that 
has appeared for years.” 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


H. GOODBAN, 
“TT ROLIAN NE? 


From OFFENBACH’S OPERETTA, “ 66,” 
For the Pianoforte, by 


WwW. HK Goopmea gm. 


Price 4s, 








London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


Now Realy. Price 4s. 
GREAT HIT.— 


“THe Lover anp THE Birp.”’—Ballad 
t written by I, Oxenrorp; composed by GUGLIELMO. 


Sung by Madlle, 
LigsHart with unprecedented success, encored twice every night. 











Bond-street, W. 


Duncan Davigon and Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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FELIX-MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
(Continued from page 21.) 

As far back as January, 1827, Mendelssohn's father had written 
to London asking Moscheles whether he would advise him to let 
his son travel. Most probably Moscheles’s answer was in the 
affirmative, though it is likely that the father considered it advis- 
able to defer carrying out his travelling-plan until Felix should 
have completed his University studies. At length, in the spring of 
1829, the moment arrived for the young artist to try his wings 
in a first independent flight into the great world. Before following 
him thither, however, we will once more take a retrospective 
glance of his creative activity. Up to this time he had com- 
posed something like the subjoined: Three Quartets, in C minor, 
F minor, and B minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violon- 
cello; two Sonatas, one for Pianoforte and Violin (F minor), and 
the other for Pianoforte alone (E major); a Symphony in C 
minor, and another in D major; a Symphony-Overture ; several 
operas, among them Die Hochzeit des Camacho, which we still 
possess ; two books of Songs, each with twelve pieces, and the two 
grand overtures, that to A Midsummer Night's Dream, and that 
called Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt. ‘The latter, I have been 
assured by an approved authority, was written very shortly after the 
overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. If he really did com. 
pose it before ever beholding the sea, it is as striking a proof of 
the power of his fancy as the description of Alpine nature in 
Wilhelm Tell is of Schiller’s. It would be impossible to depict 
with greater beauty and vivacity the feeling of fear at the calm, 
the jubilation at the first breath of air, and the running 
of the ship into the harbour. In addition to the works named, he 
composed several sinaller characteristic Pieces and ‘ Capriccios ” 
for the Pianoforte. (1) ‘This simple statement will suffice completely 
to substantiate the assertion that the young artist had displayed 
unusual power and fertility of production. 

On the 26th March, 1829, Mendelssohn wrote from Berlin to 
Moscheles, in London, concerning his performance of Bach's 
Passions- Musik, which had been given for the benefit of two char- 
itable institutions. He told him, also, of his intended journey. 
On the 20th, April, he arrived safely in London. Moscheles had 
previously directed the attention of the gentlemen who managed 
the Philharmonic Society to Mendelssohn's extraordinary talent, 
and prepared everything for his reception. In the interim, how- 
ever, Mendelssohn had again been very industrious. He took his 
faithful master a manuscript sacred Cantata on a Chorale in A 
minor, a sixteen-part ‘* Hora,” and his first String-Quartet in A 
minor. His overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream was now 
erformed for the first time at the Philharmonic Concerts, where 
it pleased greatly. At a conzert given, on the 13th July, by 
Madlle. Henriette Sonntag, for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
inundations in Silesia, Mendelssohn performed, with Moscheles, 
his (unpublished) Concerto in E major, for two Pianofortes, 
while his overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream was executed, 
for the second time, amid tumultuous applause. ‘The journey 
which he now made for his amusement to Scotland awoke in him, 
no doubt, the idea of an overture to Fingal’s Cave, or Die 
Hebriden. He wrote it probably soon after his return, which took 
place the same year, to Berlin.t In the May of 1830, he started 

* “A Memorial for His Friends.” By W. A. Lampaptius. 
expressly for Z'he Musical World by J. V. BripGeman. 
interdicted ) 

(1) The author adds, in a foot-note :— The Ottet also belongs 
probably to this period.” It does, no doubt, besides other im- 
portant pieces, as for example—the quintet in A major (1826), 
the two stringed quartets in A minor (1827), and E flat (1828), 
the overture in C, for a military band (1824), the variations for 
pianoforte and violoncello, in D, &. ‘These and all the composi- 
tions named by Herr Lampadius—except the Symphony in D 
(1822), the symphony-overture (the ‘ Trumpet-Overture "— 
1825), and the operas (Camacho, allowed for)—are published.— 
Ep. M. W. 

. This overture is said to have had a peculiar origin. Mendelssohn's 
sisters said to him: ‘Tell us something about the Hebrides.” ** That 
cannot be told,” he replied, ‘* but only played.” He immediately sat down 


to the piano, and played the ghostlike theme afterwards worked out into the 
overture. 





Translated 
(Reproduction 





on his journey to the ever young home of the arts. (2) ‘Taking 
Weimar in his way, where, as we have already related, he spent 
two or three weeks with Gothe, he first went to Munich. He 
there heard the then very celebrated pianist, Friiulein Delphine 
von Schauroth, and almost appears to have taken something more 
than a mere artistic interest in her. It is said the delicious 
Reiselied, trom Op. 19, ‘* Bringet des treusten Herzens Griisse,” 
which he composed in Rome, was intended for her. He then 
travelled through Italy, in the company of several painters, such 
as Hildebrand, Sohn, Hiibner, Bendemann, &c., and arrived, on 
the Ist November, in Rome, where he stayed till April, 1851, 
proceeding thence to Naples. In Rome, he set to music Géthe'’s 
poem, Die erste Walpurgisnacht (3) as though, by this northern 
humor, he wished to protect himself against the enervating 
influence of the south.* It would be indeed interesting to learn 
more about his stay in Italy. But except from the painters 
above mentioned, and his own letters to Githe, informa- 
tion on this head could be obtained only from artists who sub- 
seqently were not as intimate with him as they had been ; for 
instance, Franz Liszt and Hector Berlioz. (4) At his father's wish, 
Mendelssohn was to avoid Sicily, but, he once more visited Rome. 
On his return from Italy, he went to Switzerland, and, in February, 
1832, we find him again in Paris, where he produced his overture 
to A Midsummer Night's Dream. It was the third, and, as far as 
I am aware, the last time he set foot in Paris. French life 
pleased him but little. (5) He had, by the way, when with his father, 
played in Paris as a boy of ten years old. After he had happily 
recovered from an attack of cholera, he again set out for London, 
where he arrived on the 22nd April. In addition to Moscheles, 
one of Mendelssohn’s most intimate friends, Klingemann, who 
acted as Secretary to the Hanoverian embassy, was a great 
attraction for Mendelssohn. Several poems which he set to music 
are written by Klingemann. But, at this moment. I cannot 
vouch for Klingemanu’s being then in London. This time, 
Mendelssohn was able to show Moscheles three more 
new manuscripts of the highest importance: the music to the 
Walpurgisnacht the Fingalshéhle Overture, and the G minor 
Concerto, that magnificent composition for Pianoforte and Orches- 
tra, which we may look upon as a true type of Mendelssohnian 
grace, dreamy ideal ecstacy, and noble spirit. (6) On the 14th May, 
the Fingalshihle Overture was given for the first time at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, London. On the 28th of May, at the same 
concerts, Mendelssohn himself played kis G minor Concerto for the 
first, and, on the 18th June, for the second time there. On the 
Ist June, he played with Moscheles, at the concert given by the 
latter, Mozart’s Double Concerto, and conducted his own 
overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream. On the 5th June, 
he first tried with Moscheles the four-handed arrangement of this 
overture in manuscript, and, on the 10th, played fuzues on the 
organ in St. Paul's, to the astonishment of all who heard him. 
On the 21st, at a soirée given by Cartwright, he extemporised, 





(2) It was at Rome (1830), that the first version of the //ebriden 
(Fingal) overture (now in the possession of M. Moscheles), was 
finished. It was subsequently—as was also the Meeresstille- 
entirely remodelled.—Eb. 

(3) The Walpurgisnacht was entirely written at Leipsie in 
1842, and performed for the first time at the Gewandhaus Con- 
cevts, under Mendelssohn’s own direction. —Ep, 

* He set also the 115th Psalm (Op. 31), and various sacred pieces, such 
as ‘‘ Mitten wir im Leben sind,” and three Mottets for the Nuns of St. 
Trinita. He composed, too, the first book of the Lieder ohne Worte. 


(4) Mendelssohn’s first volume of published letters, mutilated as 
they are, has in a great measure supplied this want. M. Berlioz 
(see Musical World, 1854) has published some papers on the 
subject.—Eb. 

(5) The same volume of letters, on the contrary, gives a rather 
animated account of his last visit to the French capital, where he 
was everywhere received with enthusiasm, both as composer and 
player.—Eb. 

(6) The pianoforte concerto in G minor (No, 1) was composed 
and first performed at Munich, in 1832,—Ep. 
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after Paganini had played, upon a glee by Horsley which had just 
been sung; and finally, after a season he had rendered so brilliant, 
set off, on the 23rd of the same month, back again to Berlin. 

The place of a director of the Singacademie had in the interim 
become vacant there, and Mendelssohn, who wished to have a fixed 
sphere of action, exerted himself to obtain it. It was not he, but 
Rungenhagen, however, who was elected. Perhaps this was the 
doing of the “‘Dii minorum gentium, and the little Satyrs."* Men- 
delssohn now attempted, in a series of concerts of which the receipts 
were handed over for charitable purposes, to do something towards 
forming the taste of his fellow-citizens. But what was denied him 
by the city where he had his home, was soon to become his elsewhere. 
On the representations of a certain Herr von W., who had known 
him in Berlin, he was, in the spring of 1833, summoned to take 
the direction of the Musical Festival at Diisseldorf, and, under the 
circumstances, naturally did so with double pleasure. 

A new period in Mendelssohn’s life commences with his residence 
in Diisseldorf. If we call the first that of preparatory development, 
or the youthful period in the paternal house, and the second the 
travelling period, or the period of free movement, we might 
designate this period as the fiery ordeal of his first public post. 
He went through it victoriously, as far as it required him to prove 
his own peculiar and inmost vocation, but it was evident, also, 
that he dared not overstep this. Strange to say, he had, moreover, 
to contend against a great deal of — among professional 
musicians themselves. On the other hand, however, it was a most 
fortunate hazard that he at once found himself among a number of 
intimate friends, for here lived and created the painters with whom 
he had travelled through the land of the West. ‘The entire circle 
(with Director Wilhelm Schadow in the centre) welcomed him as 
an old friend, and an artist equal to themselves, and he, for his 
part, remained uninterruptedly and most closely connected with them 
to the end of his existence. 

Before, however, accompanying him into this new sphere of 
action, we must again follow him to London, and, though the fact 
of his conducting the Musical Festival at Diisseldorf occurred 
between two journeys to London in 1833, we will, without break- 
ing the thread of our narrative, give an account of, his appearance 
in the English metropolis. He arrived there on the 25th April, 
and, in conjunction with Moscheles, composed in two days the 
Variations, subsequently arranged for two pianos, and four hands, 
on the Gipsys’ March, from Preciosa. It was performed by the two 
artists at Moscheles’s concert on the Ist May. This system of 
creating and working in common extended at that period so far 
that, amongst their intimate friends, the two would frequently im- 
provise for four hands on the piano, in doing which, one, of course, 
had to guess the musical thoughts of the other, and play the themes 
off-hand as it were. On the 13th May, a Symphony in A major 
by Mendelssohn (a work little, or not at all, known among us), (7) 
was given at the Philharmonic Concerts, and, on the 15th May, at 
Mori's concert, the Variations from Preciosa were repeated. 
Mendelssohn then set out to conduct the Musical Festival in Diissel- 
dorf. By the 8th June, however, he returned to London, this 
time accompanied by his father. On the 10th June, an overture 
of his in C major, probably that which he had had performed at 
Diisseldorf (8), was given at the Philharmonic Concerts. For several 
weeks, Mendelssohn’s father suffered from a wound in the shin- 
bone. While Felix was tending him, he wrote for Moscheles the 
four-handed arrangement of the latter’s Septet. During the same 

riod, he played, also, his overture to Melusine, in manuscript, to 

foscheles. It was written probably in Diisseldorf (9), and suggested 
by his seeing a picture in which Melusine is fluttering round a 
tower. Moscheles produced it for the first time on the 7th April, 





* According to the most recent information, it was principally the old ladies 
of the Singacademie who opposed his election. 

_ (7) The famous Italian Symphony, planned (like the Scotch 
Symphony, the First Walpurgis Night, and the Fingal overture) 
at Rome, finished at Berlin (1833), and published after Men- 
delssohn’s death.—Ep. 


(8) The same undoubtedly.—Eb. 


(9) The overture to Melusine (‘‘ Zum Mdahrchen von der schénen 
Melusine”) was composed at Berlin, in 1833.—Ep. 


1834, at the Philharmonic Concerts, where, however, it was not, at 
first, thought much of. Given, for the second time, on the 8th 
May, the same year, at Moscheles’s own concert, at which Mos- 
cheles himself performed, from the MS., a Rondo in E flat major 
(Op. 29), dedicated to him by Mendelssohn, it pleased 
much more. Perhaps on the first occasion the fault lay with the 
orchestra, who, probably, could not quite succeed in rendering the 
gentle but unusual leading figure. ‘lhere is a very interesting let- 
ter which Mendelssohn wrote to Moscheles, on the latter's forward- 
ing him an account of the first performance. He begins by cordially 
thanking Moscheles, and expresses very modestly his satisfaction 
that the overture pleases him. He needs, he remarks, such 
encouragment, because he continually doubts himself. He then 
continues jokingly, to the effect that this success was dearer to 
him than three orders, adding some highly interesting musical 
hints as to the execution of the principal figure, which he desires 
should be executed pp, apehay by the wind instruments ; this, 
he says, would be enough, for he could not bear (such was his 
repugnance to everything forced) the direction ppp. In this 
fashion the whole overture would sound ‘more fishy.”—On the 
25th August, 1833, Mendelssohn left London, and did not revisit 
it for a long time. 
( To be continued.) 





Sr. James's Courcu.—The choir of St. James’s Church (Piccadilly )’ 
gave their annual concert on the 21st penult—at Willis’s room, Golden 
Square. It was marked with sufficient of special circumstance to 
render the little affair worthy of notice. The amateur element of 
which this sort of society is composed—although sufficiently skilled 
to perform part-singing excellently—cannot supply that quality of art 
for the solo work which is necessary to the making an agreeable enter- 
tainment, and in order to the filling up of that department of the pro- 
gramme recourse is frequently had to young professional aspirants, who, 
in many cases, are but too happy to pring free service, because the 
opportunity of appearing in public conduces to innure them to public 
exhibition, and also to makethem known. And thus, on this occasion, 
there appeared three young ladies, as yet unknown to fame, but who 
may hereafter be heard of, viz., a Miss M. Robinson, a Miss Marian Wade, 
and another whose name did not transpire. The first showed herself a 
highly accomplished singer. Among her efforts was Gounod’s serenade 
with violin obbligato accompaniment, played by Master Saunders. 
She also sang ‘‘ Cease your Funning,” with variations, which reminded 
the writer of the days of his advent to London some 40 years ago, 
when Madame Catalani was enrapturing the town with the embellish- 
ments she interwove into this melody ; and perhaps it was in Catalani’s 
variations, or at least those which at the time were published as sung by 
her, that Miss Robinson gave interpretation to the song. Miss Marian 
Wade—to whom music as a profession and public singing are said to 
have been after-thoughts—sings apparently at perfect ease. There is, 
however, one drawback to her immediately taking a high position, and 
which only persevering practice can overcome. Of the third lady, 
nature may be said to have done less for her than art. Three youths, 
the brothers Saunders, displayed in performances on their respective 
instruments much precocious ability. But the father is a musician, 
and the boys may be said to have been born and bred in music. 
The one, a youth of about 16, performed a solo on the violin (La 
Saltarella) by Molique; the brother, some two years younger, in a no 
less meritorious manner, a solo by Franchomme, on the violoncello. 
The third brother performed on the flageolet an air with variations, 
so prettily as to draw forth a general demand for its repetition. The 
choral pieces were all accurately given, and showed good training. 
Perhaps a greater degree of mark to the P’s and F’s would have 
heightened the effect. As in a picture, so in the interpretation of con- 
certed music, light and shade is a feature to effect, all important. The 
best display in this way was Bishop’s ‘‘Tramp” Chorus, with the 
soprano obbligato part done by Miss M. Wade. A member of the choir 
(Mr. Manger), an amateur, though said to owe his accomplishment to 
the training of a regular choir (Canterbury Cathedral), sang the comic 
song, “I’m not myself at all,” in the style of John Parry. Mr. 
Burrowes, the organist, presided at the pianoforte. Mr. John T. 
Martin conducted.—Busrarp. 

Rather late in the day, Mr. Bustard! Try and be more ex- 
peditious another time. ‘+ Ult.”—is all very well; but. ‘ penult.” 
Fi donc !—D. Peters. ] 

BanysLey.—After the toast to the memory of Joseph Locke at the 
meeting on the occasion of the inauguration of his statue, a part song, 
composed ee for the occasion, was sung, the words by Thomas 
Lister, and the music by Joseph Wood, organist and choirmaster of 





St. George's. 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Tarantelle de * La Muette de Portici,’” pour piano—F RANz Liszt. 

(Duncan Davison AND Co.) 

This is the showy and very effective piece which, on several 
occasions, Mdlle. Marie Krebs performed with such success at the 
concerts of Mr. Alfred Mellon in the summer and autumn of 1865. 
The themes appropriated by the Abbé Liszt are the tarantella, and 
the procession march in the scene of Masaniello’s investiture with 
the robes of civic dignity and power. At the end of the fantasia, 
with jesuitical finesse, the venerable Abbé has more or less success- 
fully combined tarantella and march, giving to each set of fingers, 
in equable alternation, the responsibility of clearly enunciating 
either. The thing is good of its kind. Many pianists will try it ; 
few will play it correctly; but none can practise it without 
soiheniale advancing. 

No. 1. ** The Albury Waltz, March and Galop "—Emity E. Arm- 

STRONG. (ROBERT Cocks AND Co.) 

No. 2. ‘* The Fire Rattle Galop”—EMANUEL NELson. 

AND Son, Liverpool.) 

The authoress of No. 1 should have submitted her manuscript to 
the revision of some critically professorial eye ere consigning it to 
the hands of the engraver. Had she so done she would doubtless 
have been advised to reconsider the following somewhat slipshod 
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will look all the better for not being slovenly attired. The themes of 
Miss Armstrong’s “‘ Waltz, March and Galop,” if not very original, 
are sufficiently well marked. By the way, at a certain point in 
each dance, words are introduced, to be sung to the tune—words 
more or less characteristic of the subject. In the first we find the 
following Tupperian line— 


“ Welcome, brothers! clustering nigh.” 


The words to the march are so eminently Tupperian that we 
cannot resist quoting them entire :— 


‘*Now let the march relieve our chime 
And change the waltz to grander time; 
That round and round, in easy walk, 
Our happy pairs may rest and talk.” 


In the course of the galop we come upon the following ingenuous 
double distich :— " . 


“‘ Gracefully and brightly, Fairies tripping lightly, 
To this air of Albury, Foot it ever nightly.” 

By the way, in turning back to the title page, we find that Miss 
Armstrong has dedicated the Albury Waltz, March and Galop ‘to 
Martin F. Tupper, Esq., in whose drawing-room they were composed.” 
We, thereupon, eagerly jump to the conclusion that Mr. Tupper 
is the author of the words, deaf to the peril of being charged with 
complimenting (by insinuation) our own sagacity. 

“‘ The Fire Rattle Galop” of Mr. Emanuel Nelson on 2) has 
“ fire” and ‘rattle ” about it. It has even a touch of Verdi (in 
certain of the Verdinian moments) and, moreover, is dedicated to 
Mrs. N. Moss, of Liverpool. Still we are compelled to protest 
against such careless writing as this :— 
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In the first instance (*) we can imagine the composer was desirous 
of escaping the hidden octaves between the extreme parts, which 
would have been inevitable, had he retained the chord of the minor 
six-three through the whole of Bar1. But the harmony of Bar 2 
should be the same as that of Bar 1, and then the whole passage 
would go well enough thus— 
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The second fault is perhaps an engraver’s error. Evidently the 
G in the harmony (*) should be sharp as well as the G in the 
melody. 

“ Ewer and Co.’s Collection of Songs with Pianoforte,” Nos. 58, 

59, 61. (EWER AND Co.) 

We have here three of the newest songs of German exportation. 
No 58—‘‘Safe and quite alone”—is the composition of Mr. 
Theodor Bradsky, to words by Mr. John Oxenford—the latter 
original, we presume, inasmuch as they are unaccompanied by any 
German text. ‘There is nothing very striking in the music, unless 
the following may be regarded as a case in point :— 
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This is striking, certainly —striking enough to frighten the maiden 
out of her senses, supposing her endowed with ears attuned to 
harmony. 

No. 59—*‘* Love ”"—is the Opus 4 of another Theodor—Theodor 
Kirchner. This Theodor knows better what he is about than 
Theodor of Bradsky. There is nothing new in his song, but his 
harmony, ‘‘ after Mendelssohn,” is correct and smooth. At page 3 
there is a progression which, however stale, is always acceptable, if 
well put :— 
































The above, it must be understood, is merely a condensation of the 
harmony and melody. The point is no less welcome when it comes 
again, in another shape :— 
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Nevertheless, the song on the whole, like most songs that now come 
to us from Vaterland, has more show than substance—more pre- 
tence than reality. The words of Mr. Oxenford are as admirable 
in this—an imitation from the German—as in theother. ‘ Love” 
(Die Liebe) has the original text printed underneath the English. 
‘Lhe name of the original poet might also have been affixed. 

No. 61, ‘* Marcelone,” the composition of Mr. Brahms, is by 
far the most ambitious song of the three, but with the best wish to 
credit the opinion of the late Schumann and the present Joseph 
Joachim, we can see little in it beyond what may be aptly 
characterised as much ado about nothing. The melody is labored 
and dry, the accompaniment just as labored and unprofitably 
difficult. What is the use of setting poetry to music if a sort of 
teapot storm on the pianoforte is to be going on while the singer 
endeavours to give utterance to words and melody (melody !)? 
Many of Schubert’s accompaniments are difficult; but then they 
are also characteristic of the sentiment of the song, while the 
accompaniments of Mr. Brahms are characteristic of nothing at 
all. Neither the name of the German poet, nor that of his English 
imitator, is affixed to ‘* Marcelone.” 


** Two Songs, with accompaniment of Violin and Pianoforte”—W. 
VoLCKMAR. (EWER AND Co.) 


Although there is not the shadow of a new idea in either of these 
songs, their agreeably unpretending style makes them quite a 
relief after such a vapid attempt at being “‘ fine” as the composi- 
tion of Mr. Brahms just noticed. The melodies of Mr. Volckmar 
are plain, rhythmical, and singable, the accompaniments (in the 
concertante style), for either instrument, well written, playable, 
and effective. We are not prepared to say which is the better of 
the two songs— Rustling Forest” ¢‘* Laubes-rauschen Himmels 
blau”), or ** Dear Birds” (‘+ Was flieget ihr Voglein ?”)—so nicely 
are their merits balanced. Seldom, indeed, have graceful common- 
places been dealt out with more innocent fluency. ‘ Rustling 
Forest,” which is in the key of E, takes the voice up occasionally 
to G sharp; ‘‘ Dear Birds,” which is in F, never lifts it above the 
key-note—a recommendation to the majority of amateur singers. 
In both instances the English poet is Mr. Oxenford (another 
recommendation) ; in neither instance is the name of the German 
poet given. D. P. 








Boston (Lincolnshire).—Miss Susan Galton, Mr. Swift, and Mr, 
Honey have been playing at the Exchange Rooms, in Mr. G. B. Allen’s 
operetta Castle Grim. In consequence of its success on the first night 
the operetta was repeated the following evening. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Israel in Egypt and The Messiah have been followed in due course by 
Samson, a work which we are told that Handel placed almost as high 
as his universally acknowledged masterpiece, the “ Sacred Oratorio ” 
itself. Although the world has never been willing to accept without 
reserve this opinion of the illustrious composer, the general estimation of 
Samson becomes more and more favourable as its musical beauties become 
more and more familiar. In England, like the rest of Handel’s most 
remarkable productions, Samson.is better and more widely known than 
in any other country; and for this, among many fruitful results of 
healthy enterprise, we have to thank the Sacred Harmonic Society, ‘I'o 
give the oratorio precisely as it stands in the original score would scarcely 
be practicable, even were it desirable ; for the patience of a modern 
audience, cultivated enough to insist upon Jsrael, with all its choruses, 
would not bear up against the infliction of Samson, with all its airs and 
recitatives, Still further curtailment might advantageously be made 
in the latter, without impairing the interest of the whole, the design of 
Samson being by no means so symmetrical that its proportions must 
necessarily be left untouched. Indeed, this and other great works of 
Handel, have been “cut” for the same reasons, and in the same un- 
sparing manner, as the grand French operas of Meyerbeer. There was 
simply too much of them; and the lopping off of what was superfluous 
gave strength to, instead of weakening, the general effect. But not to 
revive a discussion which may already be regarded as more or less 
“used up,” Samson, as we have it now, very fairly represents what 
Handel might have written under the circumstances that induced the 
production of his /srael, where, guided solely by his inspiration, he 
seems never for an instant to have been diverted from his plan, never 
to have given a thought either to popular taste or to the exacting ca- 
prices of singers, and hence to have preserved a unity with which the 
Messiah itself cannot be unconditionally credited. 

Of Samson, in the abstract, we have spoken so frequently, and at 
such length, that it would be taxing the endurance of our readers to 
add more than a few remarks about the performance on the occasion 
under notice. Happily this was almost uniformly excellent. The 
choruses—in force and variety of dramatic colouring unsurpassed—have 
never in our remembrance been better given, in some particular instances 
never so well, From among them may be singled out —“ O first created 
beam,” in which the Israelites glorify the birth of light, and pray for 
the restoration of the sense of vision to their benighted hero; next, 
the melodious chorus at the end of Part I—* Then round about the 
starry throne ;” next, the boastful assertion of the right of the stronger 
over the fairer sex :— 

** fo man God's universal law 

Gave pow'r to keep the wife in awe; 
then, the sublime “‘ Hear, Jacob’s God! Jehovah, hear !’—the invoca- 
tion of the Israelites on the eve of an approaching contest with the 
Philistines, about whose faith is the true one; then. the retort of the 
Philistines—“ To song and dance we give the day,” so instinct with 
irreverent jollity, and so frankly contrasted with the grave solemnity 
of the other, and then—most wonderful of all, perhaps—* Fix’d in His 
everlasting seat,” the last chorusin Part i1., where Jews and Dagonites 
consentaneously invoke the attributes of their respective deities, includ- 
ing the extraordinary sequence of harmonies, at the termination, in 
which, monosyllable by monosyllable, each host emphatically insists 
that their particular deity is ** Of God’s the first and last” —one of those 
ideas peculiar to Handel, the expressive power of which has at no time 
been attained by any other composer. But the list of choruses, the 
admirable execution of which, by the members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, struck every hearer among the crowd that thronged Exeter 
Hall to the corners, would not be complete without the addition of the 
petition of the Israelites on behalf of their menaced champion—* With 
thunder arm’d, great God arise,” and its thrillingly appealing peroration, 
‘*'To Thy protection this Thy servant take ;” the triumphant jubilee 
of the Philistines—“ Great Dagon has subdued our foe” (given too 
slowly, but otherwise beyond reproach); the pathetic lamentation for 
the death of Samson—* Weep, Israel, weep a louder strain ;” and, last, 
not least, the brilliant climax, “ Let their celestial concerts all unite” 
(which almost revived the glory of the Handel Festival), All these— 
or at least the greater part of them—were entitled to unqualified appro- 
val, and fully maintained the reputation of a society of which every 
lover of sacred music in England has just reason to feel proud. The 
orchestra, too, in the overture, with its vigorous allegro mn picturesque 
last movement; the “ Dead March,” almost if not quite equal to the more 
famous “Dead March” in Saul; and the accompaniments generally 
(not forgetting the elaborate ‘‘ additions” of Mr Costa, which often 
demand the closest attention), was careful and efficient throughout. 

The principal singers are more than usually well provided for in 
Samson. No one in our time has understood the music of the hero like 
Mr. Sims Reeves, nor has that gentleman ever more emphatically vin- 
dicated his position as an unrivalled Handelian declaimer, Not to stop 
at either of the great tenor aire—“ Why does the God of Israel sleep?” 
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the florid passages in which may match with those in “'The enemy 
said” (Jsrael), and ‘* Thus when the sun,” so full of poetical express- 
ion—nor at the duet of defiance with Harapha, the giant (Mr. Weiss), 
“Go, baffled coward, go” (unahimously asked for again, but not re- 

ted)—we may point to the heartrending apostrophe to light, in which 
the blind hero, in strains so touching and imploring, bewails his sad 
affliction :— 

‘* Tutal eclipse ! no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon!” 

A more genuine reading of this sublime air—which Handel, after 
his own bereavement, could never hear without being moved to tears— 
has not been listened to in our remembrance. The applause that broke 
forth at the conclusion, although doubtless an irrepressible burst of 
feeling, seemed almost indecorous, and might decently have been 
spared. A sense of the singer’s merit, after so rapt an attention, would 
have been more appropriately expressed by uninterrupted silence. 
‘here are moments when silence is far more eloquent than any out- 
ward exhibition of enthusiasm ; and this, we think, was one of them. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, a thorough mistress of Handel’s sacred music, 
is as great in Samson asin The Messiah. Her singing of the fine air of 
Micah, ‘‘ Return, O God of hosts””—in the same key and with a second 
part much in the same style ag the second part of “He was despised,” but 
different in form from ‘“‘He wasdespised,” inasmuch as the principal theme 
is afterwards mixed up with a chorus (“ ‘l’o dust his glory they would 
tread”), which constitates the sequel—is only less perfect than her 
delivery of the air, ‘‘ Ye sons of Israel,” in which the friend of Samson 
imparts to the people the news of their hero’s death. But Madame 
Sainton and Mr. Reeves have long been recognized as our most accom- 
plished singers of Handel’s music; nor is it necessary to say more of 
Mr. Weiss—another well-tried artist—than that he never gave the 
characteristic music assigned to Harapha, Samson’s colossal antagonist 
—including not only the duet already mentioned, but the bold air, 
“ Honour and arms”—with greater energy and spirit. Miss Banks, 
the young and promising soprano of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
however, and Mr. Patey, who has recently been making his mirk at the 
Royal English Opera, are comparatively novices in this especial school 
of music; and it is with all the greater satisfaction that we are able to 
record, in both instances, a complete and well-merited success. Seldom 
has the air, ‘Thy glorious deeds,” which begins in the florid, and 
ends (“ To sorrow now I tune my harp’’) in the pathetic style, been 
better conceived, as seldom the less beautiful, but even more popular, 
“How willing my paternal love” (encored and repeated), more 
smoothly sung than by Mr. Patey ; while Miss Banks, a little timid in 
‘‘Ye men of Gaza,” and still not quite mistress of herself in the 
delicious ‘ temptation” air, ‘‘My faith and truth,” with its plaintive 
burden, for semi-chorus of women’s voices (so rarely in tune), gave the 
world-famous “Let the bright seraphim”’ (with Mr, T. Harper's 
matchless trampet “ obbligato”’), so pointedly and with such transparent 
clearness that, though the last piece but one in the oratorio, the 
audience insisted with unanimity on hearing it again, and Miss Banks 
had scarcely the right, even if she had had the heart, to dissent. 

Thus the solo-singing was on a par with the rest ; and the last per- 
formance of Handel’s own favourite oratorio may count among those 
events in commemoration of which the Sacred Harmonic Society havea 
just right to place an especial mark in their annals. Mr. Costa has 
never directed the host of performers, vocal and instrumental, under 
his control with greater vigour and decision. 

Haydn's secular oratorio, The Seasons, is announced for Friday, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

—_—o—_ 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


(From the Timgs, January 23rd.) 


At the second concert last night, Mr. Charles Hallé made his first 
appearance for the season. As usual, the reception given to this great 
public favourite was flattering in the extreme. Mr. Hallé selected for solo 
Mozart’s sonata in D major, to which the great composer's most recent 
biographer, Herr Otto Jahn—so warm about many pieces that cannot 
fairly be compared with it—renders but scant justice in his critical 
notes. The opening allegro, in spite of its recalling, at the outset, one 
of the preludes from J. 8. Bach’s most familiar work, is vigorous and 
masterly ; the theme of the adagio clearly suggested that of one of the 
most remarkable slow movements in the early sonatas of Beethoven; 
and by the final rondo allegretto the same Beethoven was also more or 
less inspired. Mr. Chappell styles this sonata of Mozart “No. 21 ”— 
upon what authority is not stated ;—nevertheless, we are willing to 
Rive him the credit of having studied, with the requisite diligence, the 
Chronologische Verzeichniss of Herr Ludwig von Kéchel—now beyond 
comparison the best authority. At all events the sonata in D is one of 
those in which the wonderful neatness and precision of Mr. Hallé’s ex- 
¢cution are displayed to most conspicuous advantage; and for that reason, 





if for no other, the frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts were 
delighted to hear it played by the eminent German “ virtuoso,” for the 
sixth time, at these excellent entertainments. 

But in addition to the always welcome reappearance of Mr. Hallé, 
the concert last night was remarkable by the 14th performance of 
Beethoven’s—in its way inimitable—~Septet, for violin, viola, violoncello, 
clarinet, “ French horn,” bassoon, and double bass, played as perfectly as 
could be wished by MM. Straus, H. Webb, Paque, Lazarus, C. Harper, 
Winterbottom, and Reynolds, and applauded, as never fails to be the 
case, enthusiastically, movement after movement. The Sepiet is one of 
those inspirations that, no matter how staid and conventional the forms, 
are perennially fresh. By the side of this extraordinary production of 
Beethoven’s early time may appropriately be placed Haydn’s delightful 
quartet in G, the first of a set of six, “ Op. 76.” This had never pre- 
viously been introduced at the Monday Popular Concerts; and the 
sensation it created should be a formidable argument against those who 
would urge the director to depart from the plan with which he wisely 
set out, and his adherence te which has been the real secret of his al- 
most unparalleled success. Mr Chappell’s intention was evidently to 
make the general public familiar with those masterpieces of art with 
which the great composers have enriched the repertory of the “‘ Cham- 
ber ”—to do, in short, for the many what the old Philharmonic Concerts 
contemplated doing for the few, in the direction of orchestral music, 
and what the Sacred Harmonic Society had done for the many in that 
of oratorio. Experimental dabbling in unrecognized works would be 
fatal to such a scheme, and Mr. Chappell has judiciously avoided it. 
When it is remembered that Haydn completed no less than 82 quartets, 
and that every one of the 82 is too good to be buried in oblivion, the 
vast field open to the projector of the Monday Popular Concerts becomes 
apparent ; and until all the quartets, quintets, sonatas, &c., of all the 
great masters are made known to those who, night after night, flock to 
St. James’s Hall on these occasions, any deviation from the original 
idea would be most unadvisable. It is all very well for worn-out and 
jaded connoisseurs to say, ‘‘ We have heard this before ;” but the great 
mass has not heard it; and it is good that the great mass should hear 
it. Who would think of mixing up the exhibition of new pictures in 
May with the masterpieces of the National Gallery? But to return to 
Haydn’s new cuartet—for ‘“‘ new” it must have been to 99 out of 100 
of the crowd assembled in St. James’-hall—it was admirably executed 
by MM. Straus, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Paque, and received with the 
utmost possible favour, the minuetto and trio (the least striking move- 
ment, by the way) being unanimously asked for again. 

The singer was Miss Robertine Henderson, whose progress is so 
marked and serious that first-rate things may be reasonably expected 
of her, Miss Henderson sang Mendelssohn's exquisite Wiegenlied (** Cra- 
dle song”), known in English (through one version among others) as 
‘‘Slumber and Dream,” and some pretty French couplets by M. Gou- 
nod (words by M. Théophile Gautier)— 

“ Dites, la jeune belle, 

Oi voulez-vous aller?" 
—both remarkably well, and in both gaining the lively sympathy of 
her hearers, who would willingly have listened again to the first—as su- 
perior to the last as, under any circumstances, Mendelssohn must be 
superior to M. Gounod. ‘ 

The final piece of the concert was a ‘duo concertanie,” in name—a 
regular sonata in fact (in G minor, Op. 95)—for pianoforte and violin, the 
composition of Spohr, for which all the excellent playing of Mr. Hallé 
and Herr Straus could not succeed in evoking any great degree of in- 
terest. So thoroughly “dry” a sonata has rarely been produced. 
That it is clever will readily be believed, inasmuch as Spohr wrote it. 

At the next concert, we are promised, among other attractions, Men- 
delssohn’s admirable quintet in A major, for string instruments; Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in A flat, with the “Funeral March” (Mr. Halle, 
pianist) ; and, last and most inviting, Mozart's Divertimento in E fiat, 
for Violin, viola, and violoncello (first time). Miss Ida Gillies is the 


sin8er. 








Eprxsurcu.—Mr. McLaren provided an excellent programme for his 
Saturday evening concert. The artists were Miss Anna Hiles, Miss 
Somerville, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Alfred Rennolf (a new barytone). 
Miss Somerville made a successful débi¢ as pianist. Mr. Rennolf pos- 
sesses a nice bass voice and sings well. Of Miss Hiles and Mr. Perren 
a local journal writes:— The very favourable opinions which Miss 
Hiles had formerly gained were fully confirmed on this occasion. She 
sang three solom—‘ Tell me, my heart,’ ‘I'll follow thee,’ and ‘I’m a 
merry Zingara’—all of which were given with much taste. For ‘ Tell 
me, my heart’ she received an encore so hearty that she had to repeat it. 
Mr. Perren is always welcome here, and on the present occasion he again 
earned the hearty approbation of an Edinburgh public. To him were 
allotted ‘ The Death of Nelson,’ ‘My Pretty Jane,’ and ‘The Thorn,’ 
all admirably adapted for his voice, and all given with the utmost taste 
and refinement,” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
DIRECTOR—MR. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Will take place as follows, viz :— 

Monday, January 29th. Monday, March 26th. 

Monday, February 6th. Monday, April 16th. 

Monday, February 12th. Monday, April 30th, 

Monday, February 19th. Monday, May 14th, 

Monday, February 26th. Monday, May 28th, 

Monday, March 5th. Monday, June 11th, 

Monday, March 12th. Monday, July 2nd (extra concert 

Monday, March 19th. for the benetit of the Director), 
Seven Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays :—February 10th, 17th 

24th; March 3rd, 10th, 17th and 24th. 


PROGRAMME OF THIRD CONCERT. 
(MONDAY, JANUARY 29th.) 
PART I. 


QUINTET, in A major, Op. 18, for two Violins, two Violas, and 
Violoncello—MM. Straus, L. Rigs, H. Wess, Hann, and Paque Mendelssohn, 


SONG, “ Vo solcando "—Malle, Ina GiLLigs. ° . Leonardi Vinci, 
SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26, (containing the Funeral March) for 
Pianotorte aloneMr, CuaRLes HALLE. ° ° . - Beethoven, 
PART II, 
DIVERTIMENTO, in E fiat, for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello (First 
time at the Monday Popular Cuncerts)—MM. Straus, H. Wess, 
and Paque . ° . ° . ° ° e ° . Mozart, 
SONG, “‘ Holy Mother”"—Mdlle. Ina Gituigs_. Sa eee . Henry Leslie. 
SONATA, in G, Op. 30, for Pianoforte and Violin—Mr. Cuartes 
Haus and Herr Srravs ° ° . ° ° ° ‘ . Beethoven, 


ConpucToR {= - - - - 


- Mr. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, to be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Kern, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and CuappeLy & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 





“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E, F. Rimbsult, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.8.A.; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 

Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musica Lectures to dispose ot.—136, St. Paul’s Road, C mden 
quare, N.W. 
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NOTICES. 

To ApvertisERS.—TZhe Office of Tue MustcaL WortD is a 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 


To PUBLISHERS AND CoMPOSERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor Lp. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An Amateur or Mustc.—Too late for this week. 


B. C.—The Te Deum has not yet been reviewed. We fear the copy 
is mislaid. 
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(Continued from page 42.) 
E this as it may, however, it is to Jenker that I am indebted 
for at length obtaining my Mother’s letters to Beethoven, 
with a letter of the 29th December, 1829, from himself. The last 
is, in many respects, highly interesting, and I will here cite from 
it, as well as from subsequent letters written by Jenger, the 
passages referring to Beethoven : 


“IT now return you my most sincere thanks for the letter I received 
of the 5th November last. It procured me the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with that great hero of tone, van Beethoven, though, unfor- 
tunately, in a condition which shocked me greatly. Having been 
induced, by numerous annoyances and vexatious circumstances—occa- 
sioned by his dissolute nephew Carl—to make a trip to his brother’s in 
Upper Austria, he set out with his said newphew, and was absent from 
here above six weeks. Bad treatment in the country at his brother's 
house, where he was charged by the brother who had invited him, four 
florins a-day in paper money* for bad food and bad accommodation, 
and the long continuance of unfavourable weather, reduced him toa 
bed of sickness, where I found him ten days ago. He wished to see 
me, because he had heard from my friend {+ Schindler—who is highly 
esteemed by B.—that I had some letters from Gratz for him.—I quite 
started on entering his room, where everything was ina state of the 
utmost confusion, just as in an old store-room. He was very ill in bed, 
and, as he had not shaved for at least three weeks, you may easily 
imagine, my dear Madam, how he looked. 

‘‘He greeted me in a very kindly manner, and insisted on my 
sitting by his bedside. I wrote down what was necessary, and handed 
him your two letters, which he read through attentively, and with 
which he was evidently pleased. 

“‘ After thanking me for the letters, and requesting me to thank you 
also, my dear Madam, for them, as well as to add that, as soon as he 
could, he would write to you himself—he spoke with great delight of 
your unusual musical talent, and concluded by remarking that he 
should have acted more judiciously in going to you at Gratz, than to 
his brother in Upper Austria. However, he still hoped, he said, to see you 
at Gratz. He will come, perhaps, next year. I shall frequently advise 
him to do so, and, perhaps, make the journey with him. A week ago, 
he was tapped the first time, as he suffers from dropsy on the chest. 
He does not take proper care of himself, and, in consequence is soon to 
be ~_ again. Would to God he were restored to health! So 
much of B.” 


In the same letter, towards the end, we read : 


‘“‘ Friend Schubert has seriously resolved to go to Gratz next year, 
but, unless he comes with me, you will not see him then any more 
than you have seen him this year. For your kind offer to let me have 
a room in your large new house, I kiss your hands, and, in due time, 
shall have the greatest pleasure in accepting it.” 


As a matter of course, my Mother asked for further information 
respecting Beethoven’s health, and, on the 12th January, 1827, 
Jenger again wrote to her: 


“ Yesterday there was a consultation about Beethoven. I determined 
to wait until it had been held, in order that I might, in reply to your 
polite letter of the 1st of this month, give you as detailed an account 
as possible of how the great Master is going on. 

“It was Professor Wayruch, who is considered a pretty skilful man, 
that had formerly attended B. At the consultation, however, that 
very celebrated practitioner Dr. Malfatti declared that B.—whom he 
had previously attended and with whose constitution, he asserted, he 
was well acquainted—has hitherto been quite wrongly treated during 
his present illness. He subsequently ordered that B. should take 
nothing but iced fruit, and have his stomach rubbed with ice-cold 
water, a treatment by which it is said that Malfatti cured a similar 
case very recently. 

“ But will B. be able to support this treatment ? This is a question 
time will answer. After having been tapped a second time, some five 
or six days ago, B. feels, it is true, a trifle better, but there is only 
slight hope, though there is still some, of his complete recovery. 





* «Finlésungscheinen.” 


+ The term “friend” is here employed probably merely in a superficial 
sense. 
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“In compliance with your wish, I would, even though my other 
acquaintances suffered by it, go and see B. more frequently—but he 
admits no one, not even his most intimate friends, so you must take 
the will for the deed. Should anything extraordinary occur, I will, 
my dear Madam, immediately write and inform you of it, because 
you take such a deep interest in B.’s fate, a fact that is most grati- 
fying to me and all his friends. 

“ At any rate, Beethoven now enjoys the best medical advice, and, 
besides, wants for nothing. If, therefore, it is still possible to save 
him, he will be saved.” 

At the conclusion of this letter, also, Schubert is mentioned in 
the following terms : 

“ Schubert, too, as a stranger, kisses your hands, and is much 
pleased at making the acquaintance of a lady who is so warm an 
admirer of Beethoven’s creations as you are. 

“God grant that the desire entertained by all that we should visit 
Gratz this year may be fulfilled.” 

This wish was fulfilled, and we find an account of it in Kreissle’s 
Biography of Schubert.* On the other hand, unhappily, it 
became Jenger’s duty to announce to my Mother, on the 27th 
March, 1827, “at 10 o'clock in the morning,” Beethoven’s 
decease. Jenger writes thus : 

“Beethoven died yesterday evening at hali-past five, as you may, 
perhaps, have already been informed by friend Anselm Hiittenbrenner 
—who, with Teltscher, was standing in the chamber of death and 
close to the bed—as he set off yesterday evening at 10 o'clock, to 
return by post to Gratz. ‘Teltscher took a drawing of the Departed 
immediately he had breathed his last, and Anselm closed his eyes 
for him.t 

“ Three days ago, Anselm and I went to see him, in order, my dear 
Madam, to tell him what sympathy you felt for him, but, as he was 
just then making his will, we were not admitted. Early on Saturday, 
by our advice,t he received the last Sacrament, and, at half-past three 
next Thursday afternoon, he will—at the suggestion of our /ofrath 
Herr von Breuning—be solemnly buried in the Wahringer cemetery. 

“An hour ago, I stood by the bed of death, and, as a lasting 
memento of so great a master, cut off some locks of his hair, one of 
which I enclose for you, as his profound admirer. 

“Friend Hiittenbrenner—according to my request—will tell you all 
about his last days.” 

On the 31st March, 1827, Jenger wrote and gave an account of 
the funeral. He agrees in all material points with Schindler. He 
says: ‘‘ The procession lasted an hour from his house to the Alser 
Church, because it was impossible to get along on account of the 
crowd.” 

On the 5th May, 1827, Jenger writes again: 

“TI have just returned from the sale of Beethoven’s effects, and. 
thanks to the kindness of some friends, who refrained froin bidding 
against me, have secured, my dear madam, the following things for 
you :— 

“ Maltzel’s Metronometer, not the least the worse 
for wear ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ . 24 florins Currency. 
“2 Silver Spoons described to me by Beethoven's 
cook as those he used at his meals, and in 
which he at last took his medicine ‘ . 10 ” 
“ Further, a very heavy stand for pepper and salt, 
which was in daily use «tipi tyeed -75 hua ” 





“ Altogether 44 florins Currency. 


“ These four objects are now in my safe keeping, and I will, my dear 
Madam, despatch them to you by the first opportunity, directly I know 
whether you would like them all, or whether I shall dispose of any in 
other quarters, for there are plenty of persons who would be glad to 
have them, 

“Will you, therefore, be kind enough to let me know, as soon as 
possible, your wishes on the subject ? I could not find anything more 


* Kreissle, Franz Schubert ; Vienna, 1865. Octavo; Gerold. Unfortu- 
nately, the industrious biographer has admitted into the body of his work the 
most trivial details, which should merely have served him as corroboration of 
the information he received. 

+ Teltscher went avowedly with the intention of taking a portrait ; why 
Hittenbrenner should hurry from Gratz to Vienna for the purpose of being 
present at the deathbed, is something inexplicable, if Schindler is correct in 
asserting that Beethoven never knew him. 


} This statement is directly opposed to Schindler’s. 








suited for you among the effects knocked down to day. 

“In a short time, his music, writings and books will be put up to 
auction, but a catalogue will first appear in the Wiener Zeitung. 

“If you should feel inclined to purchase anything, I beg you will 
inform me what you want.’’* 


Jenger then gave a description of a concert, the proceeds of 
which were to go towards paying for Beethoven’s monument. He 
says that ‘only some 300 persons” were present. ‘Shame on 
Vienna,” he adds. He concludes with an account of the Requiem 
for Beethoven and by a promise to come to Gratz, with Schubert 
antl Teltscher, in the beginning of September.t 

On the 19th May, 1827, he writes. 

‘This evening—and probably at the same time as these few lines— 
a small box containing what was purchased for you at the sale of 
Beethoven’s effects will be sent off by the stage coach to Dr. Carl in 
Gratz.—I hope you will be contented with it. With respect to what 
I have bought for you at the sale of the great Master’s books and music, 
I await your orders till convenient. 

“ You will see by the above that I received your esteemed letter of 
the 9th of this month, as likewise the order for 44 florins, Vienna 
Currency, for which I am exceedingly obliged.” 

On the 16th June, 1827, after announcing Schumann’s approach- 
ing visit, and his acceptance of a room in my Father's house, he 
writes : 

“Tam highly gratified at hearing that you are pleased with the 
things in your possession which formerly belonged to Beethoven. No- 
thing is decided about the sale of the little music and few books he 
left. The belief is that his heirs will keep everything themselves, 

“A few days ago, Beethoven’s best and truest friend, Herr von 
Breuning, member of the SHofkriegsrath, followed him to the grave. 
The Emperor, the State, and the Hofkriegsrath suffer a great loss by 
his death. 

‘He was present, my dear Madam, when I purchased the Metrono- 
meter for you at the sale of Beethoven’s things, and was quite pleased 
that I would not let it escape me.—He has fallen a victim to his zeal 
for the public service. Heaven preserve me from such a death. 

‘‘T am very much afraid that, among other matters, the erection of 
a monument to Beethoven will be retarded by Breuning’s decease, for 
he possessed the strength and resolution to carry out the most difficult 
project, but now the Committee have lost their chairman, who reposes 
by the great Master.” 

The locks of hair, some of which, by the way, my Mother sent 
to Schneller in Freiburg, and the articles mentioned in Jenger's 
letters, except the two spoons, are still in my possession. My 
Mother made a present of one of the spoons to a friend of hers, 
Madame Josephine Plunder, formerly Mdlle. Marion.§ Among 
the things left by this lady at her death, and still at Florence, it is 
supposed there are some interesting letters from Beethoven to 
Bihler. The other spoon was given by my Mother, if I ain not 
mistaken, to another lady, also a friend of hers, who had nursed 
me during a dangerous illness. 

As I happen to be on the subject of Beethoven relics, a catalogue 
of which was commenced by Schindler, I may as well meation that 
the master’s stick came into the possession of Schneller,|| as appears 
from a letter written by the latter, on the 15th October, to the 
Baroness Gleichenstein. This lady was the wife of the Baron 
Gleichenstein to whom Beethoven dedicated his Sonata with 
Violoncello accompaniment, Op. 69,** and who possessed a good 





* My Father and Mother did not, unfortunately, take advantage of the 
offer. I still remember their deliberating about it 

+ Only Schubert came this year; Teltscher did not come till two years 
afterwards 

t Schneller, Posthumous Works, Vol. II., p. 296. 

§ Madame Plunder, born in Mithlhausen, or Colmar, had, like J. N. 
Bibler, something to do with the education of his Imperial Highness, the Arch- 
Duke Carl’s children. She died at Florence, where her younger daughter, 


Jenny, was superior of the lay convent of the Annunciation, and died a few 
years since. 

|| Schneller, Posthumous Works, Vol. I., p. 258. 

** According to Thayer's Chronological Catalogue, this Sonata has been 


marked as Op. 59, also. 
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likeness of the great composer*—the Gleichenstein of whom it may 
here be parenthetically stated Schneller wrote on the 19th March, 
1807 :— 

“Speak at once to our friend Beethoven,t and more especially to 
that worthy fellow Breuning, and ask if Beethoven would think of 
writing the music of a comic opera. I have read the book, and found 
the plot full of variety, and the diction good.” 

Just fancy Beethoven writing a comic opera ! 

It is a great pity for the biographers of Beethoven that the 
diaries which my Mother kept when travelling, and which she was 
in the habit of sending to my Father,g as well as the letters 
addressed to him at that period, cannot be found, having, pro- 
bably, been destroyed, like the diaries kept most carefully by 
Jenger, up to the day of his death, which occurred in the year 
1856. Some of the former and all the latter would have furnished 
trustworthy materials, chronologically arranged, towards a history 
of the musical doings, both public and private, of society in 
Vienna. Jenger’s letters, also, to my Father were burnt, by my 
Father’s orders. I especially regretted two, which contained a 
full account of Schubert's last illness and death. 

Since, when speaking of Beethoven, I have mentioned Joseph 
Teltscher, the lithographer, I may state that, in the year 1829, he, 
too, was invited, through Jenger’s instrumentality, to our hev 
and, at subsequent epochs, made both long and frequent stays 
there. He left lithography to take up miniature-painting, in 
which he really excelled. He at last settled permanently in Gratz, 
and died during a trip to Greece. He had an apoplectic fit in the 
middle of the port of Phalerus, just after he had saved from drown- 
ing, in conjunction with the Baron von Prokesch, then Austrian 
Ambassador at Athens, the latter's Secretary. His property, 
which was not inconsiderable, gave rise to an action, in which, by 
an unusual and ironical freak of fate, my Father was appointed, 
on Jenger’s advice, counsel for the heir presumptive, and became 
in consequence—Jenger’s opponent, for, after undertaking the case, 
and not till then, he found that, in consequence of the many heavy 
legacies, especially those left to Jenger, as Teltscher’s travelling 
companion, the testator’s brother and heir would have scarcely 
anything. My Father availed himself of the obscure way in which 
the will was drawn up against his friend and for the benefit of his 
client. The Court, too, gave verdict in favour of the latter. The 
friendship existing between my Father and Jenger was, however, 
not disturbed by this. 

Anslem Hiittenbrenner is still living, very advanced in years, at 
Gratz. 

I have not much now left to relate. 

(To be continued.) 





* Schneller, Posthumous Works, Vol. I., p. 62. 

¢ Schneller was evidently a friend of Beethoven's, for he would not have 
so called himself, when writing to Gleiclienstein, if he had not been justified 
in so doing. It is, trerefore, the more remarkable that Schindler should men- 
tion only Gleichenstein, and never speak of Schneller Is it not probable that 
there are some letters from Beethoven among Schneller's papers ? 

¢ I have never been able to discover who was the author of the libretto. 

§ In my Father’s answers, which are still in existence. continual reference 
is made to these diaries, my Father either thanking my Mother for those he 
had received, or asking her to send him more. 
oe 

To the Editor of the Mustcan Worun, 

S1r.—I did not write to you last week, for which you might at 

least have had the courtesy to thank me, But you are a sort of 





Dishley the Silent. Never mind. I have something to say now. 
The promoters of a new musical society called the Concordia com- 
plain of my having “‘ strangely misapprehended its object.” ‘There 
may have been some misapprehension on my part ; but finding the 
avowed aim of the institution to be ‘the production of unperformed 
and unfamiliar masterpieces,” there was nothing strange in my 
goncluding that the true purpose was to bring out new works for 





that the originators of the Concordia might perhaps be actuated by 
similar motives. It appears, however, from a paper which the 
director, Mr. Voleckmann, lately read at Exeter Hall, that by 
‘‘unperformed masterpiece” weare not to understand ‘‘ a masterpiece 
that has not been performed ” (which I confess was ny interpreta- 
tion of the word), but ‘‘any really great work with which the 
musical public has not had an opportunity of becoming familiar.’ 
I wish the Concordia every success ; but its scheme is not a very 
intelligible one. After explaining that ‘‘ unperformed” does not 
signify ‘‘ never performed,” as I foolishly thought it did, the 
director tells us that Loreley, ‘* produced once or so at the Crystal 
which.it had previously been found impossible to gain a hearing. 
I have heard of dramatists taking theatres and of operatic compo- 
sers taking shares with this view; and it certainly occurred to me 
Palace,” may be looked upon as an ‘‘ unperformed work.” This 
example makes me more confused than ever, for so it happens that 
the supposed ‘ unperformed work ” has been played over and over 
again at St. James’s Hall, the Hanover Square Rooms, and at the 
country festivals. However, we are assured by the director in his 
prospectus that, ‘‘to become a member of the Concordia is to 
announce a faith, to enter a protest, to exchange bondage for 
freedom, stagnation for advancement.” I am glad to hear it. 

It appears that we are to have a plentiful lack of novelties next 
season at both our Italian operas. The long promised Forza del 
Destino, written by Verdi for St. Petersburgh, is not thought good 
enough for Paris ; and it is therefore not probable that any rash 
experiment will be made withit in London. The Sicilian Vespers, 
by the same composer, did not prove very successful when the work 
was brought out under the auspices of Mr. E. 'T. Smith, during the 
temporary establishment of Italian opera at Drury Lane; but it 
had a great run when it was first played in Paris; and, for the sake 
of novelty, I thould think, the public would go to hear it if it were 
produced in sufficiently magnificent style at the Covent-garden 
Opera. We are told, however, that the Sicilian Vespers will be 
allowed to sleep in peace, or, at least, without being disturbed by 
Mr. Gye. I suppose Macbetto would not be thought a very attrac- 
tive opera to set before the British public? Macbetto, however, 
is said to have been much likedat Dublin ; perhaps, for the fun of the 
thing, people would go to hear jt in London, if Mr. Gye or Mr. 
Mapleson would give them the chance. I learn from a memoir of 
Verdi that when Macbetto was first produced at Florence (eighteen 
years ago) “‘ the composer was called on more than thirty times at 
each of the first three representations. Excited crowds escorted 
him when he left the theatre; and the people of Florence, a people 
of nobles (what, by-the-way, does that mean, and what can that 
have to do with .the matter?) presented him with a gold laurel- 
wreath, intertwined with a ribbon on which were insciibed all the 
titles, even then numerous, of the young maestro’s operas. The 
Florentines, however, are not acquainted with Shakspere’s Macbeth, 
otherwise the scene in Macbetto in which the principal character 
inquires in recitative whether that is really a dagger that he sees 
before him ; the air in which he laments his past life and the crimes 
to which ambition has urged him (the one sentimental piece in the 
opera) and above all, perhaps the scene of the banquet, in which 
Lady Macbeth, in order no dispel dull care, and with it the ghost 
of Banquo, sings a conventional operatic drinking-song, would ap- 

ear to them highly ludicrous. - However, the English would pro- 
sably like to see what Shakspere’s tragedy turned into a libretto and 
set to music by Verdi is like. Something new they must certainly 
have, and I know of no unperformed operas, except those of Verdi, 
which have even a chance of success. ‘The fact is, so much money 
is now spent on the mise en scene of an opera that directors can only 
afford to bring out new ones at long intervals. Probably the 
management of the Royal Italian Opera thinks it did enough in 
the way of novelty by bringing out Meyerbeer’s Africaine at the 
end of last season. I am afraid that the attractiveness of this work 
runs the risk of being exhausted, considering how many tines it 
was played in the autumn by the Euglish Opera Company. Je 
verrai. SHAVER SILVER. 

D. Peters, Esq. 








Mr. Levy, the celebrated performer on Distin’s patent light valve 
cornet, has left New York fur Loudon. We understand that his success 
has been literally enormous.” ‘The public press of the United States 
speak of him as a “ miracle,” 
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To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 

S1r,—-Mr. Montague Shoot, having been called suddenly to 
Normandy to see his maternal aunt (the Twiggs are an old 
Derbyshire family) on some business of moment, has requested 
me to act as his substitute for two or three weeks, I have 
acceded to his request somewhat unwillingly, for reasons which 
need not be explained, though I fear your readers will miss the 
gaiety of his manner, and tke imagination he manages to throw 
into his correspondence, now and then, I must say, at the 
expense of rigid truth. My motto is “ nothing if not critical,” 
and, if I write, 1 must ‘speak out.” Mr. Shoot, indeed, is too 
much addicted to the speculative style, and will forego anything 
for what he considers a point of humor. Above all, his prejudices 
carry him beyond the legitimate bounds of criticism. What, for 
instance, can be weaker than his continually holding up to ridicule 
the Abbé Liszt, M. Bagier, M. and Madame Carvalho, etc., ete. ? 
For my own part, I do not count Liszt as an over worthy member 
of the Apostolic church, but accept him as an eminent virtuoso, 
and a musician of no mean parts. For M. Bagier, in his 
administrative capacity, I have just as little respect as Mr. Shoot ; 
but why go on reiterating what nobody doubts? I must strongly 
defend Madame Miolan-Carvalho against the insinuations and 
sometimes out-of-the-way censures of ‘‘ your own correspondent.” 
Madame Carvalho is not admired and praised, without substantial 
reasons, in Paris or elsewhere. She is one of the most perfect 
examples I know of a French songstress. Every quality she 

es, everything she has acquired from art, is truly, eminently 
trench. ‘The French language seems to have been made to suit 
the glibness of her tongue, krench music to suit the bird-like 
volubility of her throat, and the fervent piquancy of her style. I 
will own with Mr. Shoot that in any other music, besides french 
music—by ‘* French music” let me be understood to mean ** modern 
French music,” excluding Boieldieu, Auber, Hérold, ete.— 
Madame Carvalho does not shine, and that, in the works of 
Mozart, the classic composer, she is unequal, not to say incom- 
petent ; and that her histrionic powers are of no account what- 
ever. 1 will maintain, nevertheless, that, with few exceptions, the 
French cantatrice cannot be surpassed in certain second and third 
rate characters of the French repertory. 1 feel persuaded that, 
however disagreeable the quality of her voice, however constricted, 
and however inefficient her acting and miucé her style aud method, 
so undeniable is her talent that in the end she is sure to grow into 
a favorite, even with Mr. Montague Shoot himself, if he only have 
faith and patience to make up his mind to hear her in one of her 
best parts some score of times. I hope ‘‘ your own correspondent” 
will feel indebted to me for thus alightly indicating those pre- 
judices, or exacerbations of feeling, which tend to obscure his 
intellect and deteriorate the real kindliness of his nature. 

I have but little that’s new to send you. As Mr. Montague 
Shoot informed you, I witnessed the first appearance of Adelina 
Patti this season at the Italiens. If Linda di Chamouni be not 
one of the most delightful of operas, certainly Adelina Patti's 
Linda is one of the most delightful of creations, After such a 
success as was achieved last season by this rare young artist in 
Donizetti’s heroine here, it was indeed surprising that the per- 
formance at the Royal Italian Opera, although praised unre- 
servedly by the entire London press, should have proved only a 
Secondary success. But you yourself, Sir, at the time fairly ac- 
counted for this result in the facts that Linda was never a favorite 
opera in London, and that the first performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera with Mdlle. Patti took place the night Cherubini’s 
Medea was bright out at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre. Let me add that 
I think the cast of parts at the Royal Italian Opera must have 
militated in no small degree against any enthusiasm. With 
Signor Neri-Baraldi as Carlo and Signor Grazioni as the father, 
What could even such an artist as Adelina Patti do? Even here 
it is all up hill work with Signors Nicolini and Delle-Sedie, though 
the last named has real tragic force. Abstractedly considered, I 
look upon Adelina Patti’s Linda as one of her most consummate 
achievements, equal as comédienne or trayédienne, and supreme 
in both. Her reception was of the most overpowering kind, and 
the theatre, despite the augmentation of prices, was thronged in 
every part. Next week I shall send you a few notes on Don 
P asquale, which will be Mdlle, Patti’s second part. Don Giovanni 








is also in rehearsal, principally with an eye to Mdlle. Patti's 
Zerlina. I hear, too, that it is intended to revive Rigoletto for her, 
and that she will appear as Gilda for the first time. 

Talking of Don Giovanni, there seems to be quite a Mozart 
fever just now raging in the principal lyric theatres of Paris. Don 
Giovanni is at this moment being rehearsed at the Italiens, at the 
Grand Opéra, and at the 'Théatre-Lyrique. Mr. Shoot has, I 
believe, given you the cast of parts at the ‘* Académie,” and there 
is little difficulty in surmising with what artists the opera will 
be performed at the Salle Ventadour. At M. Carvalho’s theatre, 
in which a very earnest attempt has been made to domiciliate 
Mozart, the characters are to be thus distributed :—Donna Anna, 
Mdlle. de Maésen; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Nilsson; Zerlina, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho; Don Giovanni, M. Troy; Don 
Ottavio, M. Michot; Mazetto, M. Lutz; the Commendatore, 
M. Depassio; and Leporello, M. Bataille, who has been engaged 
expressly. 

As a special bit of news I may mention that Gluck’s Armida is to 
be brought out at the Théatre-Lyrique with Madame Charton- 
Demeur in the principal character. 

The cause of fleecy petticoats versus trousers in tulle has been 
tried recently at the Grand Opéra in the course of the rehearsals 
of Le Dieu et la Bayadére. M. Perrin, after profound and timeous 
cogitation, decided in favour of pantaloons, and it is now deter- 
mined that the ‘* bayadéres du corps de ballet ” shall be decorated as 
to the nether members ‘‘ en pantalons de tulie blancs sur le maillot 
rose.” ‘The question is momentous, and should be bequeathed as a 
legacy to all legislators on the morality of the Dance. 

I do not pretend to be as keen-nosed in scenting out news as 
Mr. Montague Shoot (here an attempt at a pun about game 
might be fairly hazarded by any enterprising reader of the Musical 
World). I have, nevertheless, picked up a few items which may 
be acceptable to the seekers after the curious. M. Fétis, the 
celebrated biographer, lexicographer, critic, feuilletonist, self- 
styled musician, and executioner, I mean executor, of Meyerbeer, 
has just published the last volume of the new edition, amended, 
corrected, enlarged and improved, of his Piographie Universelle 
des Musiciennes et Bibliographie Générale dela Musique. Reviewing 
this work the France Musicale denounces it as one ‘ which, 
without contradiction, is a mass of the most monstrous errors that 
ever crept into print.” Pretty well this against so great and well- 
accepted a musical authority !—I hear good reports from Pavia of 
a young tenor, named Lorenzo Severini, who made his début with 
Frezzolini in the Sonnambula and who had a great success. His 
voice is described to me as beautiful in quality, fresh, sympathetic, 
and his style is said to belong to the good old Italian school. 
Surely this is a rara avis of a tenor and should be looked to 
instanter—for Mr. Mapleson, by Mr. H. Jarrett, for Mr. Gye, by 
Mr. Augustus Harris.—Your friend, and, once upon a time, mine, 
the lion-pianist, Leopold de Meyer, is here and is becoming quite 
the lion of high circles in the French metropolis. His talent is as 
extraordinary as ever; his esprit but little blunted by those 
‘messengers of time” the grey hairs which begin to show con- 
spicuously on his capacious brow. 

As has almost invariably been the wont of my predecessor, I 
herewith furnish you with the programme of the current Popular 
Concert of Classical Music. The fifth of the second series was given 
on Sunday at the Cirque Napoléon, the selection as follows: —Over- 
ture, Il Flauto Magico—Mozart ; Symphony in B flat, No. 4— 
Beethoven ; Overture, the Prephéte—Meyerbeer ; Andante and 
Minuet from Symphony in E flat—Mozart ; Overture, Der Frei- 
schiitz—Weber. The Prophéte overture, which had so great a success 
the previous Sunday, was introduced into last Sunday’s scheme by 
express desire of numerous visitors. I am of opinion it is all to no- 
thing the most complete and masterly orchestral prelude Meyerbeer 
has written. RipPINGTON PIPE. 

Puris, Dec. 23. 

P.S.—Just as I was about to dispatch my parcel to the post, I 
received the following from Mr. Montague Shoot, desiring me to 
insert it at the end of my letter. As a matter of course I comply. 

“ T have already announced the fact that the Abbé Liszt had 
transmitted to the Sovereign Pontiff the sum of 20,000 francs to 
be distributed among the poor as Peter’s pence money. Touched 
by this munificent act of charity, the Pope ordered Cardinal 
Antonelli to write the following letter to Liszt :— 
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‘*¢ Monsieur THE COMMANDER, 

“Tp accordance with the desire expressed in your estimable com- 
munication, I have made it my duty to place at the feet of our Holy 
Father the generous offering which you have placed at our disposal 
on the occasion of the necessitous circumstances in which the State is 
placed at this moment. ; 

“*The Holy Father is very sensible of the sentiments of respect and 
affection which you have manifested towards the august chief of our 
holy religion, and he has deigned to accept, with his ordinary goodness, 
your generous offering of 20,000 francs as a testimony of your devotion 
to the Holy Chair. He greets you, on this occasion, with his apostolic 
benediction. 

“«T am happy, Monsieur, that this circumstance procures me the 
pleasure of praying you to accept the assurance of the profound esteem 
with which I subscribe myself, your devoted servant, 

G. Carp, ANTONELLI.’ 

‘‘ His Holiness, nevertheless, did not invite his Abbéship to 

dinner or lunch. “M.S.” 
—_ 0--——— 


To Mishley Peters. 


efers,—The Society of Arts seems determined to follow up the 
inquiry as to musical education in this country with earnestness. ‘The 
committee met on the 12th and 20th of December; at the former 
meeting Mr. Le Neve Foster, secretary to the society, reported the 
result of his trip to Brussels, where he obtained full information as to 
the working of the Conservatoire in that capital, and also as to the 
system pursued at Litge. Mr. Henry Cole, secretary of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, propounded his plan to 
assimilate musical education with the existing art education. Mr, Cole 
is for the extension, and not the extinction, of the Royal Academy of 
Music as suggested by the Atheneum and the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. 
Cole conceives that the Government ought to give a grant of £8000 
per annum for scholarships, and then he thinks that £2000 a year might 
be raised by students’ fees, and a further sum of £2000 a year from the 
general public by subscriptions, making a total of £12,000 per annum 
as revenue to place the Academy in a position to rival the great 
continental Conservatoires, so that national musical talent may 
not be wasted and lost. He would not disturb the existing charter, 
as it conferred powers sufficient to widen the basis of action. He 
would subject the Academy to the influence of the Council of 
Education, with a non-professional board of directors for administrative 
details. He contends, likewise, for the concession of a site at Kensing- 
ton for building a special edifice for the Academy. Mr, Cole advocates 
the use of a concert-room and theatre for the public performances of 
the pupils; the musical management to be essentially professional, the 
council to be men of eminence, with a resident principal, to give his 
entire time to the institution. On the 28th ult. Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
the composer, was examined by the committee at great length. His 
evidence is far more clear, intelligent, and practical than that of any 
authority as yet interrogated. At once discarding all notions of mak- 
ing the Academy a servile copy of foreign institutions, Mr. Macfarren 
broadly stated his views for a really national establishment, vindicated 
with acumen and spirit our language from the charge of being inade- 
quate to convey musical sounds, defended the Academy from the 
virulent attacks of its opponents, and showed how, by proper financial 
support, its advantages might be extended. Mr. Macfarren urged 
strongly that the existing Royal Academy should be the basis of any 
larger institution. He stated that the ‘lenterden-street school had 
lived down the opposition of the musical profession, which at first 
thought that its interests would be affected by competition in tuition. 
He emphatically referred to the success of the pupils, and the high 
position gained by some of them as composers, singers, players, and 
teachers—the last most particularly through the provinces. He con- 
tended that thereby the Academy gained a reputation, and “ won for 
it a confidence such as would cost any new foundation many years to 
acquire.” He alluded with scholastic sympathy to the regard for the 
Academy of those who had been educated therein; to the feeling of 
traternity amongst the pupils, who subsequently became professors ; to 
the general fellowship engendered by old associations, based on the 
idea of common studentship in the Academy ; and finally, he main. 
tained that the long working of the institute supplied data and ex- 
perience for future requirements, of the means of meeting exigencies, 
of the rocks and shoals to be avoided, and of furnishing countless 
matters of detail which would cost years for any new undertaking to 
master. In a few words, this eminent musician—of whom it may be 
said, as of Palmerston, “ we are all proud of him ”—dispersed to the 
winds the suggestions of the malevolent for pulling down, to build 
afresh, when the foundation of the old fabric is proved te be sound. 
I cannot cite in extenso the really valuable evidence of Mr. Macfarren 
as to the improvements which might be effected in the Academy of 








Music, but his patriotic declaration that English should be the 
language chiefly employed in the practice of singing must be unhesi- 
tatingly endorsed. He dwelt on the importance of the study of Han- 
del’s songs as the essential element of the vocal course. The 
organisation of a special orchestra; the connection of the Academy 
with a church or chapel for the formation of a full choir of females to 
sing cathedral music ; the periodical performance of operas with action 
in a theatre for the purpose ; the delivery of occasional lectures on the 
history, philosophy, and gsthetics of music ; the cultivation of military 
music, are all points suggested by Mr. Macfarren. Mr. Macfarren calls 
for State aid to lessen the cost of instruction to students who cannot 
afford to pay the fees. He sues for gratuituous education in cases. of 
very evident musical talent. He also insists upon easy access being 
given to the musical library of the British Museum, to afford pupils 
every opportunity of consulting authorities and inspecting instances. 
Mr. Macfarren is opposed to class teaching, and is decidedly in favour 
of an autocrat principal and a consultative professional board. 

Pending this interesting inquiry at the Society of Arts, and of the 
discussion in prospect on the report of the committee, it is greatly to be 
regretted that so much vituperation based upon so little truth should 
have been applied to the past history of the Academy. Everybody is 
agreed on the necessity of an enlarged utility being attained, and of a 
reform both in its professional and administrative direction ; but it is 
monstrously unjust to deny the advantages which have accrued to 
the ccuntry since its foundation. Dr. Burney aimed at a National 
School of Music, in connection with the Foundling Hospital. Mr. 
Walmisley, at a later period, planned one to work with the Philhar- 
monic Society. Both came to nothing. The 1720 Royal Academy ot 
Music was simply an Italian opera speculation. Lord Burghersh (the 
late Earl of Westmorland) took up the running in the reign of George 
IV., the first meeting of the promoters of the Royal Academy taking 
place in July 1822, at the Thatched House Tavern. Amongst the 
supporters were the Earl of Fife, Lord Ravensworth, Count St. 
Antonio, Sir Andrew Barnard, the Hon. A Macdonald, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, and Sir John Murray. Dr. Crotch was the first principal. 
Amongst the professors who co-operated in the establishment of the 
Academy were Sir George Smart and Cipriani Potter (so long the princi- 
pal), both still living. Amongst the leading members of the profession 
now no more who gave in their adhesion were John and Frangois Cra- 
mer, Clementi, Greatorex, Horsley, Braham, Crevelli, Knyvett, Vaug- 
han, Liverati, Bishop, Attwood, Shield, Coccia, Lindley, Dragonetti, 
Loder, Mori, Spagnoletti, Ashe, Watts, Griesbach, Macintosh, Nichol- 
son, &c. On the 10th of February, 1823, was the first examination of 
candidates. On the 8th of March following, the election was made of 
foundation students, amongst whom were Henry Blagrove, T. M. 
Mudie, Charles Seymour, and Dr. Pye. At the next election Charles 
Lucas, the present principal, was chosen with others, Amongst the 
early scholars were * * * (an interminable list, for the most part of 
nobodies.—D.P.) ‘The above names are selected at random as those 
with whom the musical public since 1824 have been more or less 
familiar ; but I will now enumerate a few names of mal« students who 
have taken a high position. * * * (another long list of somebodies, 
almost bodies, and nobodi P.) 

The list only extends to the published book of 1848, but since that 
date, even with fluctuating fortunes, the Academy has continued to 
supply our orchestras with first-rate executants, our theatres and con- 
cert-rooms with average singers, but, above all, our provinces with 
sound professors. 
$+ -# 





* * * * * * * * 


I should like to know whether the Conservatoire of Paris has turned 
out as artists a Boieldieu, a Hérold, or a Nourrit and a Duprez? Not 
one of these celebrities emanated from the Conservatoire. True, Berlioz 
was a lauréat, but he stands alone. The last Jauréat of Rome has just 
failed in his trial opera at the Lyrique. Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Meyerbeer were not Conservatoire “ prizes.” Rossini was not an acade- 
mician, Conservatoires are not hot-beds for genius, although, if the 
genius be in the pupil, it may be fostered. It is sufficient to affirm that 
the Royal Academy has had its fair per centage of genius, and more 
than its share of average ability. Such men as Sterndale Bennett and 
Macfarren count by centuries, not by years. Singers are the creation of 
years. Was Miss Dolby in her early days: what she isnow? Was 
Sims Reeves, when singing as second tenor at Drury Lane, under 
Macready’s management, the great artist he is at the present epoch? 
To ascribe to the Academy odium because the composers and executants 
who are in a state of pupilage do not jump at once to the top of the 
tree, is really too absurd. Allowance must be made for prejudices here 
in favour of foreign artists, We are certainly improving in our notions 
in this respect, for every season some Signor or some Herr, some Signora, 
some Mademoiselle, some Fraulein, find out, to their cost,that apprecia- 
tive audiences are to be found in the present day not led away by 
merely foreign names; but still continental importations go a long way, 
at all events with fashionable circles, too readily disposed, I fear, to pay 
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attention to such monstrous fallacies as those of the Pall-Mall Gazette 
and the Atheneum, who insist that we have no artists, composers or 
executants. But what will the detractors say to the performances at 
the Handel Festival, to those at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society ? Is there acountry in the world which can produce such mar- 
vellous readings of Handel’s oratorios by executants, the greater number 
of whom are amateurs, although of course the substratum is professional ? 
The Queen. 


Muttoniana. 


Dr. Shoe having been summoned to Paris, by Mr. Ap’Mutton 
(now in Paris), to witness the revival of his (Ap’M.’s) intimate 
friend, Daniel F. Esprit (a good prename, ‘‘ Esprit,”” for the com- 

r of Le Domino Noir) Auber’s charming ballet-opera, Le Dieu 
et la Bayadére, Drs. Wind and Queer (Queer and Wind) have 
agreed for once in a moon, to sit, conjointly, over Muttoniana. 
The bureau at the Boot and Hook, Shoebury, being closed, and 
Dr. Shoe having (unconsciously) carried away the key, the sitting 
is held, this current, at the King and Beard. Dr. Wind, assuming 
the stool, blows open the following :— 

From Ap’ Poovte. 

Mr. Ap’Poodle complains (not without some reason) of the new 
crack-jaw names given to old dishes since the custom of dining &@ la 
Russe has come into fashion, and says, (very unreasonably) the fashion 
would be more properly termed “ dining a la ruse.” It seems that Mr. 
Ap’ Poodle went down to Sir Winkle Cockle Whilks’, for a couple days’ 
shooting; the first day he had for dinner, as pieces de résistance, a roast 
leg of mutton, and a roast hare to follow; the second day he read on 
the Menu: “ Gigotdidre” and “air varié” to follow. The gigotdire 
turned out to be in reality the gigot d'hier, hashed, and the “ air varié,” 
the remnants of roasted hare, jugged. Mr, Ap’Poodle is (\cry natu- 
rally) much incensed at the attempted deception, and declares (unad- 
visedly) that next time Sir Winkle Cockle Whilks dines with him, he 
will give him ¢paule de mouton glaceé and bagnettes-& tambour de poulets- 
(blane mangé). 

Ina P.S. Mr. Ap'Poodle asks “ whether Dr. Stolberg’s voice lozenges 
are good for a horse ?”’ 

Dr. Shoe will answer with a nay, unless the horse happens to be 
Flemish, or a cross of that useful breed, when a box every three hours 
would be a sufficient dose; the driver might take the same quantity 
every six hours—these lozenges being very good for a catarrh, Fene- 
ing masters might also give them with advantage to their pupils, to 
improve their lunges, It is said that Paul Bedford masticates them 
all day ; hence his noble organ, 


Dr. Wind is of opinion that Stolberg’s lozenges are bad for 
nothing, not even fora horse. Dr. Queer suggests that they might 
do hurt to a zebra, in case the zebra took too many. Dr. Wind 
believes that they are not only good for the voice, but good for the 
colic. Dr. Queer maintains that, if good for the colic, they must 
be bad for the stomach, and therefore for the voice. Dr. Wind 
holds that what is sauce for the goose may not invariably be sauce 
for the gander, and that the old thrust at love and sloth (double 
thrust) :—‘ Vacuo pectore regnat amor” may be interpreted five 
ways Dr. Queer insists that pectoral lozenges are more or less 
of emollients, and would quote Beneditto Varchi (apropos de), but 
that he (Queer), has mislaid the volume. As, however, Drs. 
Wind and Queer are unable to come to an understanding, the de- 
cision, unless Mr. Ap’Poodle will reconsider his argument, must be 
referred (in the absence of Mr Ap’Mutton) to Mr. Zamiels Owl, 
who, though not a Muttonian, is a member of the I O U Club, 
limited to non-liquidators. But to other matters :— 

A Concert or Tov. 
_ 8in,—A soirée musicale was given on Saturday evening, the 13th 
instant, at Queen's Villa, Ravenscourt Park, by that accomplished 
musical amateur, Mrs. H. St. Leger, for the purpose of introducing 
several of her new compositions aud those of Mr. St. Leger. Amongst 
the numbers we particularly noticed « The tribute of a tear,” sung by 
the fair composer with great taste and expression. The gem of the 
evening, however, was “ Doubt me not,” sung by Madame Laura Bax- 
ter in her most charming style. We believe Mrs. St. Leger composed 
this ballad expressly for Madame Lanra Baxter, which suits her 
admirably, the étendue being from A flat to E flat, It is a simple 
flowing melody, the harmony of the accompaniments being easy and 
Well arranged. We believe the words of these two ballads were 
written by Mr, St, Leger. Miss Rosina Collins was announced in the 
programme to play Opera 40, Mayseder, on the violin, but she substi- 





tuted a fantasia on Scotch airs, which was greatly admired. Mis« 
Matilda Baxter gave Wallace’s Cracovienne on the piano with great 
brilliancy, and astonished some of the visitors by her wonderful per- 
formance of “ God save the Queen,” played by the left hand alone, 
The nigger songs composed and written by Miss Caroline Grant and 
Mrs. St. Leger for this occasion, were highly relished by the visitors, 
particularly Miss Grant’s song, “ Don’t lend your umbrella,” which 
the composer, Mrs. St. Leger, gave with much spirit and naiveté. ‘‘ The 
hole in the garden wall,” composed by Tom Browne, was sung by him 
very effectively and created much amusement. Several musical ama- 
teurs contributed to the evening’s amusement, but we must not forget 
Mr. St. Leger’s accompaniment to John Barnett’s song “ ‘The light 
guitar,” nor his song * Vive la Reine,” for which he wrote two new 
stanzas for the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra. 
To Dr. Shoe. (Jan. 20). FaNaTIco PER LA MUSICA. 


Drs. Queer and Wind (Wind and Queer) both regret extremely 
to have missed the concert so eloquently described by a ‘* Fanatico,” 
themselves being eminently fanatici. Dr. Queer would have 
liked to hear more of Mr. St. Leger; Dr. Wind, however, would 
have preferred more of Mrs. St. Leger. The addresses of both 
Drs. Wind and Queer (Queer and Wind) can be obtained at the 
King and Beard. (Dr. Wind receives only ladies). (Dr. Queer 
is only at home to gentlemen). But to matters more lugubrious. 
Here is a letter from Mr. ‘Tidbury How, who has lately been 
hiding his occiput under a bushel :— 


Versom Sap Sat. 

Str,—It will he fresh in Mr. Ap’Mutton’s recollection, if not in yours, 
that the Sacred Harmonic Sogiety was formed more than thirty years 
ago, Since that time vacancies in the choir have been filled up with 
the greatest care, and all candidates for admission have been put to 
severe tests of ability, But the weeding out which the lapse of yea 
renders necessary has never been done; and, ungrateful as the ta” 
must be, it is getting imperatively necessary. It is indispensable to sk 
effective execution of the choral music that, in addition to correct sing- 
ing (ensured by the test above mentioned) and thorough drilling 
(ensured by the unremitting devotion of Mr. Costa), there be at 
least a proportion of fres! bright voices in the choir. Let the com- 
mittee ponder these few words. Gallantry prevents my suggesting 
where the labour should begin; and I am glad to know that the un- 
palatable duty will devolve on the committee and not on yours very 
sincerely, Tipsury How. 

To the Doctor in residence. 

Dr. Wind thinks it a good thing for the Committee that the 
“unpalatable duty ” falls not upon T. How, but upon the Com- 
mittee. Dr. Queer thinks it would be a better thing for the 
Committee if said ‘‘ unpalatable duty” fell not upon the Com- 
mittee, but upon ‘I. How. Nevertheless, Dr. Wind 
Nevertheless, Dr. Queer — Nevertheless 
(Referred to George Grove, Esq., C.P.) 

Theophilus — Septimus 

















King and Beard, Jan. 26. 


Queer. — Wim. 
Septimus — Theophilus 
Binds. — Queer. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Signor Mongini is engaged for the 
approaching season. 


Exeter Hatt.—The National Choral Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. G. W. Martin, will give its first performance 
this season of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus on Wednesday, the 31st. 
‘The band and chorus will number nearly 700 performers. Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Lucy Franklein, and the new tenor, Mr. Leigh 
Wilson, are already engaged as principal soloists. 

Worcesrer CaTHepraL Oreax.—At a meeting of the Cathedral 
Restoration Committee, held in the Chapter House, on Monday, at 
which were present, the Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester, in the 
chair, the Right Hon, the Earl of Dudley, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, the Right Hon. 
Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., Sir E, A. H. Lechmere, Bart., Rev. 
Canon Wood, Rev. Canon Sir G. F. Lewis, Bart., it was determined 
that the whole of the old organ of the cathedral should be pliced in 
the second bay of the choir on the north side.—Berrow’s Wo cester 
Journal, Jan. 20th. 

Lrees.—L’ A fricaine has been produced with great snecess, 


Monicu,—Liszt’s oratorio Die heilige Elizabeth is in rehearsal aud will 





shortly be produced uuder the direction of Herr von Bilow. 
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Evesnau.—A miscellaneous concert was recently given in the Town- 
hall by several gentlemen of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
under the direction of Langdon Colbourne, Esq., Mus. Bac., which was 
most numerously attended by the elite of the town and neighbourhood. 
The proceeds, which, we understand, were considerable. are to be de- 
voted to a fund for building a new schoolroom at Offenham. 


Watworts.—(From a Correspondent.)—Mr. George J. Dunklev gave 
a concert last Monday evening at the Lecture Hall, Carter Street. 
The vocalists were Miss Ellen Glanville, Miss Emily Withers, Mr. 
Charles Ernest, Mr. J. Allen, and the “Vocal Quartet Union.” The 
singing of Miss Emily Withers was particularly good. The young 
lady was most successful in the Irish ballad “ Phelim’s Promotion °"— 
(Carter), which was encored. Mr. C. Ernest sang the * Pilgrim of 
Love,” (Bishop) in a careful and accurate manner, but his enunciation 
was very defective. The “Vocal Quartett Union” performed several 
pieces during the evening, the principal being—“ Beware,”—(Hatton) 
and—“ The Singing Lesson,”"—both of which were well done, but more 
especially the latter, which called forth a storm of applause, and was 
encored. Miss Sophia Cocks, the pianist, performed the fantasia * Rose, 
Thistle, and Shamrock,”—(Brissac), which received the applanse it 
merited. The musical arrangements were under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Ernest, The concert was largely attended by the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. 


CuatHamM.—(From a Correspondent).—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul ap- 
peared at the Lecture Hall on Tuesday last in their new entertainment, 
Ripples on the Lake. The principal portion of the comic business de- 
velves upon Mr. Paul, and to enter into a description of the manner in 
which he acquits him self would be a mere repetition of a well-known and 
generally recognised fact. Mrs. Howard Paul gave her extraordinary sim- 
ilification of Sims Reeves, singing the two ballads ‘« Good-bye sweetheart” 
and “ Who shall be fairest” with the attempt at delicacy of expresion 
and sweetness of tone, which anyone who has not heard the great te- 
nor, might in their innocence recognise as two of the leading character- 
istics of his matchless style. Mrs. Paul also gave a dramatic lyric 
entitled The Dream of the Reveller, and displayed unmistakable evidence 
of the possession ina high degree of that nervous power of declamation 
which, in an operatic vocalist, is more an essential than an accomplish- 
ment, The entertainment altogether was most successful, the audience 
was crowded and enthusiastic, and the “encores” fully proved that 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul possess an amount of good nature as extensive as 
their ‘‘ repertoire."—R. G. 


University Cottrce Hosprrat.—The concert announced for this 
deserving charity to be given at St. James’s Hall, on Februarv 13th. is 
under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. ‘The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duchess and the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
are also among the patrons. M. Gounod’s new sacred work Tobias is to 
be given for the first time in England under the direction of Mr. Bene- 
dict, who will have the assistance of his new Choral Society and several 
of the most eminent vocalists in London, on the occasion. 


Praave.—A solemn Requiem was performed, a short time since, for 
Herr Mildner, late professor of the violin at the Conservatory here. 
It was attended not only by all the musical celebrities, but, also, by all 
the leading persons in the town, from all classes and grades of society. 
Herr Mildner has left several MSS. which will be published. Herr R. 
Dreyschock has been es to succeed him in the Conservatory. 











DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its ¢ reat virtues 
No Vocal ist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
The great success of Signor ApoFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. W. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 
Helo and Popular 


Dance Musi 


QUADRILLES, 


THE HAPPY HOME : 
THE ORIENTAL . , 
THE BANTING . ‘ 
THE CALEDONIAN : 
THE IRISH . 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY 
LANCERS ° ° 
THE SAMBO ° ° 


WALTZES., 


THE “SING, BIRDIE, SING,” C. H. R. Marriorr 4 0 
On Ganz’s popular Song. 


THE PUNCH AND JUDY C.H. R. Marriott 4 0 
THE WOOD NYMPH... _C. H.R. Marriort 4 0 
THE ALPINE ‘ J. PRIDHAM .40 


POLKAS., 


THE JOLLY DOGS . ©. H.R. Marriott 3 
THE ORGAN GRINDER C.H. R. Marriott 3 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY C. H.R. Marriott 3 
THE “ORPHEUS ” . C. H. R. Marriott 


On Orrensacn’s popular “ Orphée aux Enfers.” 


3 
THE BACCHUS . . C. H.R. Marriorr 3 
38 


THE TREBELLI HenrI RouBIeER . 
Polka Mazurka, 


GALOPS. 


THE JOLLY DOGS . (C. H.R. Marrtorr 8 0 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY OC. H.R. Marriorr 8 0 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT Svrepuen Jarvis . 3 0 





R. MARRIOTT 
R. MARRIOTT 
R. MARRIOTT 
R. MarRI0TT 
. H. R. Marriorr 
. S. RoBerts 
.S.R 
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All the above are splendidly Illustrated in Gold and 
Colours by the first Artists of the day. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


(CHLOE SAT BESIDE THE RIVER. Vireinia 


Gasriet. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 











L°&rt IS GONE A MAYING.  Vireinia 


Gasriet. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 











HEN SPARROWS BUILD.  Vireinia 


GasRiEL. 3s. 


SONG TO LAY AT THE FEET OF MY 
LOVE. Vimer1a Gasrier. 3s. ‘ 











HE LIST’NING MOTHER Vrrernta GABRIEL. 


Sung by Mdme. Sarnroy Dotsy. 3s. 


JF pene ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Cumminas. 2s. 6d. 





Sung by 





ILLOW SONG. Arruur S. SULLIVAN. 


For Contralto, 2s. 6d. 





RPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Arruor 8. 


Sutuivan. 3s. 


MISTRESS MINE. 


Sung by Mr. Sanriey. 2s. 6d. 


IGH NO MORE, LADIES. 


Suttivan. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 2s. 6d. 





ARTHUR §S. SULLIVAN. 





Artuur S. 





LOST CHORD. G. A. Macrarren. Words 


by ADELAIDE Procrer. 33 


WEET NIGHTINGALE. _ F. Boscovircu. 


Mdme, Lemmens-Suerrineton’s favorite Song. 3s. 


ERENA. Francesco BerGer. 


Louisa Pyne. 3s. 


ARLY LOVE. F. Musarave. 








Sung by Miss 





4th Edition. 








4 2s. 6d. 
EARING OF THE GREEN. The Popular 
Song. 2s. 6d. 
B* THE BLUE SEA. Henry Smart. 
8. 6d. 





NLY A WITHERED ROSE. J. R. Tuomas. 





OWN AMONG J. R. 


Tuomas. 3s. 


THE LILIES. 








HILE GENTLE ONES ARE ROUND US. 


J. R. Tuomas. 3s. 


BeEAUtIEUL ISLE OF THE SEA. With 


Chorus ad. lib, J.R. Tuomas. 3s. 


A®48 SONG. Martiart. 3s. 
EN E RIDICOLO. A. Ranpeccer. The 


~~ most fashionable Song of the Day, sung by all the most dis- 
tinguished Artistes. 33. 


METZLER & Co.,35 to 38, Gt. Marlboro’ St., London 




















HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


LIST OF 


Hetu and Popular 


DANCE MUSIC 


QUADRILLES. 


THE PLOUGHBOY (Just ready). C.Goprrey 40 40 
KING OF DIAMONDS. - C.Jounson 40 50 
LONDON SEASON . C.Goprrey 40 40 
ROYAL STUART W.H.Catitcorr40 40 
LITTLE BO-PEEP . ROSENMULLER 2 0 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD . - 20 

SHAMROCK . . J. Wass i‘ 40 


LANCERS. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE . . D.Goprrey 40 50 
THE ORIGINAL . ‘ : 30 


WALTZES, 


THE ATHOLE (Just ready) . . C.Goprrer 4 0 
DAWN OFLOVE. .. . ‘ 40 50 
LONDON SEASON... ‘ 40 40 
QUEEN OF MAY . C. H. Marriorr 4 0 


POLKAS. 


THE DOT . C. BLoe -80 
THE FROST . - MINNIE. ene 
THE PUNCH POLKA . . . Coore. -30 


GALOPS. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE . C. Goprrer. 4 0 
LONDON SEASON , ‘ ‘ ‘7 -40 
PURIIAN’S DAUGHTER . C.Coore .40 
WILD GIRL . . R.F. Harvey 3 0 








HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


HESSES 


(rean Book 


EDITED BY 


Dk. 


Price 6s, in Cloth. 


CONTAINING 


ANDANTE in G. 

Pretupe AnD Fueue in D. 

PrewtvupeE in G Minor. 

Pretupe aNnp Fueur in D Minor. 

VARIATIONS ON AN OrniGINAL THEME in A flat. 
PRELUDE AND Fceue in EF flat. 

PRELUDE AND Fugue ‘in EF Minor. 


Variations ON THE CHorALE, “Sei lob und ehr 


dem hochsten.” 


Postriupe (Prelude and Fugue in © Minor) in the 


style of Bach. 
Fanrasia in E Minor. 
Pre._upr AND Fuave on the name “ Hesse.” 
ANDANTINO in F, 
Vouunrary in G. 
AnpaNTE in E Minor. 
ANDANTE in E. 
Prevupe anp Fvaue in C. 
Avuearo Moperaro in C. 
Anpantino in A Minor. 
PosticpkE in G. 
AnpantTino in E Minor. 
Postiupe in D. 
ALLEGRETTO CON MoTo in A. 
Awspayte in F. (for the Full Organ.) 
Fantasia in D. (For Concert use.) 
Prewupe in C. 
Prenupe in C Minor. 
‘Pro in E Fiat. 
Fantasia in C Minor. 
Prewvupe in F. 


(lor Concert us:.) 


BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET. 


STEGGALL. 





CHAPPELL AND CO’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD 


CHURCH SERVICES 


WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 


harmonium, Organ or Pianoforte, 


DR. E. F. RIMBAULT, 


Each Service complete, price Sixpence. 





No. 1. 
Morning, Communion and lvening 
Service, in F. By Nares. 
No. 2. 

Morning, Communion and Evening 
Service, in A. By Boyce & Arnold. 
No. 3. 

Morning, Communion and Kvening 
Service, in F. By Jackson. 

No. 4. 

Morning, Communion and Evening 
Service, in F, By King. 


(To be continued.) 





CHAPPELL AND GO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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